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CORRESPONDENCE. 
¥. Bellamy ecknowledges with thanks the receipt of two fabjects for the 
Paffions, Sc. &c. from his valued friend Mr. Luffiman. 


We are forry that a Song-fent by an efteemed correfpondent cannot. be 
inferted. 


When T. Bellamy is convinced of the originality of an a Ely tranfmitted by 
M. Cowley, it thall be inferted. 


Elegiac Sonnet by E----- s is not fufficiently correé for infertion. 


A facere Friend is requetted to look ovet the Preface to the Third Volume of 
this work, and he will find 4 full reply to his well-meant queftion. 


Andronicus is informed that the life he mentions will certainly appear. 


Philomather has our thanks; but we cannot here enter upon the fubject of 
his favour. , 


A Petp inte the Hearts of certain exalted charaflers. “The peepet, in {pite of 
felf-compliment, has certainly miftaken violence for merve, ribaldry for 
wit, and vulgarity of expreflion for the undifgaifed fentiments of a liberal 
wind. Agreeable to the requeft of the party, T. Bellamy has left the ma- 
‘nufeript at the office. 


We think ourfelves under infinite obligations to H. Hs whofe favour came 
‘too Tate for infertion. 


A poor Curate cannot be obliged. 


Ciera would do well to confider that fas are not always to be told by thofe 
who with well to domeftic peace, 


Roaft and Boiled from St. Giles’s. We have no inclination to fet thefe difhes 
on our table. 

We are obliged to Candidus, alias Tom Fairplay, for his bint, Which, however 
we might be inclined, our limits will not permit us to adopt; and in- 
deed we troft, that our acknowledged candour and impartiality render it 
eotally unneceflary. Candidus is to regard our obfervations as forming a 
_colleétion of decifions on adjudged cafes; and it is partly out of regard to the 
patience of our readers, and partly out of delicaty to writers, that we do 
not, through the medium of our Rewiery, and in the way our correfpond- 
ent fuggeits, permit the latter to condemn shemjelvese 
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or 
Mr. WILLIAM PARSONS, COMEDIAN, 
OF DRURY-LANE THEATRE, 


HE fubject of thefe Memoirs was born on the 29th of 
February, 1736, His father, Mr. William Parfons, ‘at 
that time followed the united occupations of a carpenter and 
builder in Bow-lane, Cheapfide, and was but in very moderate 
circumftances. He neverthelefs gave his fon a liberal education 
at St. Paul’s fchool, where he was.refpected by his matters as a 
outh of promife, and beloved by his fchoolmates on account 
of his cheerful difpofition and gentle manners. : 

At the age of fourteen, our hero became a pupil of the late 
Sir Henry Cheefe, under whom he received the rudiments of 
archite¢ture, his father having. defigned him for a furveyor. 
But young Parfons, being in poffeffion of a lively and ftrong’ 
imagination, and a difpofition warmly ‘attached to the ftage, 
foon difengaged himfelf from the trammiels of what then ap~ 
peared ‘‘ {cientifick dulnefs,” and formed an acquaintance with 
thofe well-remembered ornaments of the Britith flage, Mr. 
Powell and Mr. Holland, as well as with feveral other thea. 
trical characters of that period, whofe excellencies have fince 
enlightened the fcene they were fated but too foon to quit for 
ever. The cold chambers of the grave are never opened to 
receive the perifhable cabinets which have once enthrined powers 
which gave them confequence in the world, without the figh of 
refle€tion being again raifed; while the heart of fenfibility 
mourns the brevity of all human endowments, which, however 
brilliant, cannot arreft the arm of death when raifed on its 
awful and determined commiffion, 
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48 Memoir: of Mr. Parfons. 


The company of thefe newly-formed affociates became fo 
very alluring as to engrofs a larger thare of the young man's 
attention than was pleafing to his father or Sir Henry. Im- 
pelled, however, by a natural inclination, feconded by taleuts 
as refpetable as his wifhes were ardent, our youth gave up 
every other idea but that of becoming an attor, and formed 
theatrical meetings with his young friends, where, in his turn, he 
thone forth the bufkined hero of the evening. 

Powell and Holland, with their party, ufed to affemble at 
ftated times at the Birdcage in Wood-ftreet, and the Horn in 
Dottors-Commons. Thefe refpeétable dramatic affemblies were 
both founded by Mr. Powell, who neverthelefs remained with his 
friend Parfons conftant to the Birdcage only, where Holland 
and his party ufed occafionally to appear as vifitors. 

It is no lefs curious than trite, that at this time, which was 
aboyt the year 1755, Mr. Parfons’s inclination was wholly bent 
on Tra * as a confirmation of which, we call upon the 
recollettion of thofe of our readers verfed in the events of that 

eriod who, we doubt not, will remember a publick reprefent- 
ation at the little theatre in the Haymarket, in the year 1756, of 
Kiug Lear, in which Mr. Parfons played old Kent, and Mr. 
Powell the Baftard ; when the former was allowed on all hands 
to be the far better tragedian. 

And what may be deemed ftill more remarkable, it is a cer- 
tain faét, that Mr. Powell received his inftructions from Parfons 
in fo extenfive a degree as fully to entitle us to affert, that the 
excellence which afterwards blazed forth with fuch original 
fpléndour, and rendered the former fo juftly an objeét of uni- 

- verfal admiration during the brilliant but fhort exiftence of his 
theatrical career, owed its rife from the pains Mr. Parfons 
had taken with him. For it is a certain truth, that Mr. Powell 
at the firft was extremely awkward; but indnftry and attention 
to his friend rendered him in the courfe of fevyen years a very 
fine tragedian ; while, on the other hand, feven years experi- 
ence induced his tutor to renounce the weeping mufe for ever. 
Her fmiling fitter, however, repaid not feorn with feorn ; but, 
forgetting Eines flights, received him with open arms, and has 
ever fince held him inher warm embrace. 

To return to our nasrative :—The dramatic meetings before 
mentioned increafed the natural bent of our hero for the ftage 
to fuch a degree as to induce him to run away from his father 
and at once abandon a profeffion in which there is not a doubt 
but that he would. have rifen to eminence; as his genius for 
drawing was leading him ‘on to excellence in that pleafing 
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and liberal art. Mr. Parfons has now in his poffeffion feveral 
productions of his own, confifting of archite€ture, fruit-pieces 

and landfcape, all of which are worthy of the admiration of 
the curious. ‘The fruit-pieces, in particular, are efteemed ex- 
ceedingly fine. 

Our fugitive immediately repaired to the York theatre, 
where he made his firft appearance in Southampton in the Earl 
of Effex, and was very well received. His love of fame (for 
where is the young ator that ought to be without it?) was 
here fully gratitied, as frefh laurels were prepared for every 
freth appearance: fuch, indeed, was the energy with which he 
fuftained his parts, that one evening he fqueezed the hand of 
Mrs. Dancer, afterwards Barry, and now Crawford, fo vio- 
lently, as to occafion a painful contraction, which made her 
declare, behind the feenes, that the feared the young tragediag 
had robbed her of the ufe of it, 

Mr. Parfons did not long continue on the York boards, 
His fame foon reached Edinburgh ; and on very flattering ap- 
plications he was induced to vifit that city, where he remained 
five years, during which time he played the firft chara¢ters ia 
tragedy and genteel comedy. 

is entering upon the comic fcene is to be attributed to one 
of thofe accidental circumftances which often happen in life, 
ard which fometimes turn the tide of our progrefs through it. 
Upon the late Mr. Stamper, a well-known actor, quitting the 
Edinburgh ftage for that of Dublin, Mr. Parfons attempted the 
eharatter of the Mifer, in which fueceeding beyond his moft 
fanguine hopes, he caft away the nodding plume, dropped the 
dagger and the bowl, and renounced for ever the terrors of the 
fcene. 

A droll circumftance which happened on the Edinburgh ftage 
having been fome time fince imperfettly itated in fome of the 
daily prints, we will, for the entertainmen) of our ‘réaders, 
introduce in this place a more accurate relation. 

Mr. Lee, the manager, had invented a kind of thunder, the 
effeét of which was to be as tremendous as that at the King’s 
theatre in the Haymarket. The night of © eimpeae: arrived ; 
the loud artillery was prepared, and Parfons was appointed to 
guide it, The theatre was exceedingly full. The band weré 
all placed in the orcheftra, and a drop-fcene sere ome | for- 
ward on the ftage, at the end of which Parfons ftood ready, to 
dire the courfe of a barrow placed on an o€tagon wheel and 
filled with cannon-balls, each of which was about half a hua- 
ded weight, in a zigzag direttion along fledges placed at 
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proper diftances, The prompter Fang his bell ; but the poos 
thunderer not being able to guide his thunder, which neverthe- 
Jefs for a time rolled awfully grand and terrible to the ear, the 
vehicle overfet, and its contents came rapidly down among the 
difmayed fiddlers, who took inftantly to their heels, while, to 
the aftonifhment of the affrighted audience, limbs and hives were 
miraculoufly preferved. 

In the year 1762, Mr. Garrick on hearing flattering mention 
made of the abilities of our hero, immediately fent for him ; 
an engagement was the confequence of their meeting ; and the 
Tiberality thewn, and attention paid towards him by the Drury. 
Jane manager, was fo deeply felt by Mr. Parfons, as at once to 
tx his determination never to quit the theatre of fo generous a 

atron. How firmly, and indeed how nobly, the refolution 
ce been adhered to, cannot be more worthily proved than in 
his refufal of the golden. proffer of his old friend Powell, wha 
offered to doubl¢ his appointment if he would come over ta 
Covent-garden theatre. An attachment at once fo conftant and 
difintereited, we are forry to remark, is not often to be met 
with. It is very rare that benefits are long remembered; our 
duty therefore obliges us to mark with particular notice the 
qualities of gratitude, firmnefs, and generofity, qualities which 
adorn the man, and juftly render him dear to his friends and 
valuable to the more extenfive circle of fociety. 

rom the fame motives, Mr. Parfons has given his refufal to 
repeated applications from Dublin. And during his long and 
uninterrupted continuance at Drury-lane, his country engage- 
ments for the fummer feafon have been only at Liverpool, bir- 
mingham, and Briftol. 

On the commencement of R. B. Sheridan's management, the 

companies of the rwo theatres were occafionally blended, in order 
that particular reprefentations might gain ftrength from the 
wnited force of both houfes. But while others were forward 
in offering themfelves to the exclufion of thofe of inferior 
abilities, Mr. Parfons modeftly held back, aad fuffered the 
gifimg performer to ftand his ground and keep his chance of 
getting forward in his profeftion. 
» About ten years ago, Mr. Parfons purchafed a thare in the 
Briftol theatre, in company with Mr. Reddifh and Mr. Clarke ; 
but after retaining the management three years, he relinquithed 
jt, and has ever fince employed his fummers at the little 
gheatre in the Haymarket. 

It cannot be fuppofed that much variety will] attend the me- 
moirs of a gentleman who has fpent, i may be faid, twenty- 
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fix years, out of fifty-three, on one fpot: nor could we have 
acquired the information we have received and gladly commu- 
nicate to a publick in whofe eftimation Mr. Parfons ftands fo 
high, but from the kindnefs of two of his intimate acquaint- 
ance, one of whom has known and affociated with him ever 
from his infancy. We fhall therefore clofe them with the rela- 
tion of two incidents which may not prove undmufing to our 
readers. 

In one of his Liverpool excurfions, in company with Ned 
Holtom, the well-remembered Filch of Cévent-varten theatre, 
who was univerfally acknowledged the moft fearful man of his 
time, a full inn ‘obliged the travellers to fleep in one bed; 
Holtom retired to reft fome time before Parfons, who, when hé 
came to bed was much alarmed to find poor Ned lying trem- 
bling in‘a high ftate of perfpiration, and ‘anfwering his quer 
tions only by groans and fhort ejaculations expreffive of extreme 
terror, cl at length the affrighted man whifpered out, ‘* There's 
a wild beaft at the bottom of the clothes!" This intelligence, 
although ftrange and imprebable, was not however much res 
lithed by Parfons, when, on putting down his inquiring foot, he 
found himfelf almoft inftantancoutly impelled to withdraw it 
with no’ fmall precipitation, and to form a trémbling duet 
with his companion, being fully convinced that fomething, 
extraordinary had refifted his foot, which his friend might, well- 
miftake for the terrifick hide of the ‘* Myteanian tyger” itfelf, 
Under the influence of thefe impreffions, their terror was no& 
a little ittcreafed by the opening of ‘the door, and the entrance 
of a figure which, gentle reader, proved to be neither gig? nor. 
hobgo in, but that ‘of a foot foldier, who, with the decens, 
civility which is the réfult of proper difciptine, firlt'afking par- 
don for his untimely intrufion, informed our trembling heroes, 
that as the houfé was full of company, and his propérty fmaill, 
he had concealed his knapfack at the foot of the bed, and re- 
quefted permiffion to: remove it, which was gtadly complied 
with, particularly by ae Ned Holtom, who, it is faid, could 
never bear the fight of a knapfack afterwards. 

In another fummer journey which he took with Mr. John 
Palmer of Drury-lane theatre, they put up at an inn on the 
road where they purpofed to pafs the night. After fitting 
pretty late over a convivial glafs, they repaired to reft in a 
double-bedded room. In a very little time, however, it was 
difcovered that the fleas «* would murder fleep ;” and Parfons 
cried out, ‘ Palmer, how is it with you? | am attacked by an 

hoit.” 
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hoft.” Palmer confeffed himfelf in the fame fituation ; and i+ 
Was mutually agreed to call up the landlady. The alarm was 
accordingly given, and “ mine hoftefs” appeared. But not 
Being one of thofe ‘* gentle dames” who hear but to redrefs ;—= 
the duty and intereft of every hoftefs ;—fhe was told the caufe 
why the was called fromher peaceful pillow, when, frowning 
defiance upon the authors of her difturbance, fhe thus opened 
her lips in founds rather loud than otherwife, ‘‘ Upon my 
word ! mighty fine, truly ! and fo I am to be called out of my 
firt fleep, and the whole houfe put into a fefarara for your 
whims and furgaries, What do you fay? my beds not fit for 

entlemen! Let me tell you that you are no gentlemen, I am 

ure, and don’t know what good beds are ; if-you did, you 
could not find fault with mine. Why, let me tell Ou, King 
George himfelf does not lie in better?” ‘* Don’t he?” rejoin 
Parfons, ‘* then let me tell you, Dame Partlet, that he has 
changed his lodgings fince 1 faw him laft,—that’s all.” This dry 
and laconic anfwer by no means fuited with the underftanding 
of the enraged hoftefs, who not being enabled to return wit 
with wit, and perceiving both the gentlemen difpofed to be 
juiet, and of two evils to put up with the leaft, took herfelf away 
in a huff, and left the fleas and the gentlemen together. 

Mr. Parfons has a wife and two fons, the eldeft of whom is 
ten, and the youngeft fix years of age. His place of refidence 
is at Laadech ; but lately, on account of his ill ftate of health, 
he has taken’ apartments in Ruffel-ftreet, oppofite the Theatre, 

uring the continuance of the feafon. Hts complaint is that 
kind of afthma which we fear will, fooner or later, deprive us at 
leaft of his winter performances. We truft, neverthelefs, that 
the publick will unite with us in the fincere with that returning 
health may yet illumine his days with her cheering funfhine, 
and that it may be long before the admirers of his {portive 
_ and original fallies, both on and off the boartls, may have to 
firike the penufive bofom, and exclaim, “ ALAs, POOR 
Yoricx!” 
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CARICATURES EXPLAINED: 
By Mr BICKNELL; 


Author of The Patriot King, or Alfred and Elvida, a Tragedy, lately 
publithed, &c. &c. 





BUNBURY'S FAMILY PICTURES 


ai r faid; or feem’d to fay”— This beautiful paffage from 

Pope’s Eloifa to Abelard obtruding itfelf into my peri- 
¢ranium the other day as I happened to be pafling by a print- 
fhopy it excited the following cogitations, which, if you think 
them worthy of publication, are much at yout ferviee, Mr. 
Editor. 

Cafting my eyes on the caticature prints with which the 
windows were decorated; ** Does one in a thoufand,” ctied I, 
* of thofé who, en paffant, view thefe humorous and expref- 
five prints comprehend the whole of their meaning? Can they 
tell what the figures /eem t fay? Do not the much greater part 
of the interefting minuie meant to be expreffed by the artitt 
pafs unobferved? And are not the documents intended to be 
conveyed as unintelligible to them as hicroglyphicks ?” 

‘* This certainly is the cafe,” faid 1 to myfelf, in a kind of 
Hibernian téte-a-téte ; and as it is fo, 1 will endeavour, pro 
bono publico, to point out the apparent meaning of fome of the 
mof celebrated of our modern caricatures, through the medfum 
of your excellent and widely-circulated Magazine. 

Bunbury’s print of the Family Pi€ture firft fitiking my view, 
T will begin with that by way of fpecimen; and fhould it be 
approved of, I may probably be induced to extend my plan, 
and endeavour to put into language what is meant to be faid by 
the perfore in the ptincipal productions of thofe moft ingenious 
and original artifis, Bunbury and Rowlandfon. 

Without intending to give offence to any of the body cor- 
habe of this tirft of corporate cities, | will fuppofe that the 

umorous caricature figures fitting to have their portraits taken 
in the piece juft mentioned, are defigned to reprefent Mr. De- 
uty Grifkin of Ward, the worthy tharer of his honours, 
and the fifing hope of their familys The painter is un- 
doubtedly the celebrated Mr. Van Nafo, fo well known for the 
exact but fliff and formal productions of his pencil. 

The confequential dignity aflumed upon the occafion by the 
heads of the Grikkin family, “ the pleafure they appear 2 
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be infpired with at the thoughts of having their refemblance 
handed down to pofterity (the traits of which are fo inimitably 
expreffed by the artift in the countenance and gefture of both), 
feem to warrant me to fuppofe that a fire-fide confultation took 
place between them before a matter of fuch importance could be 
trought to bear. The exaét words of that converfation are not 
now to be known. We may, however, conclude it to be 
nearly to the following purport ; and, for the clearer elucidation 
of ir, | will give itin the dialogue ftyle. It may be neceflary to 
premife, that the deputy, through fome lucky hits in trade, 
had attained a degree of opulence little expected by his proge- 
Hilors. 

Mrs. Grifkin. "Tis a thame, Mifter Deputy, that a perfon of 
your confequence fhould depart this fife, and when he is de- 
parted, no traces of him fhould remain ! 

Mr. Deputy. Depart this life !—Surely ] am not going to die 
yet, wife. Nothing ails me that I know of. 

Mrs. G. 1don’t mean, Mr. Deputy, to infer that you are 
going to depart this life at prefent; however agreeable it might 
be to fport a fafhionable fuit of widow's weeds, I don’t wifh 
for fuch a thing jet. But when you do die, | fay, no monument 
of what you was will remain behind. 

Mr. D. Yes, but there will, wife! my name will be en- 
graved upon a tombftone, won’t it? 

Mr;.G. But will that let pofterity know what a proper 
good-looking man the deputy 0 Ward was? Orcan any 
idea of thofe charms which | condefcended to beftow upon you, 
Mr. Grifkin, be conveyed to future generations by a Here lies 
the body ? 

Mr. D. That's true, wife; but how can it be done any 
other way ? 

Mrs.G. You mutt bea blockhead, Mr. Deputy, not to know 
what I mean.—Have not feveral of your Common Council had 
their portraits and thofe of their fpoufefes drawn by the famous 
Mr. Van Nafo! Some with dogs on their laps; fome with 
their favourite el oie | by their fides ; fome with long-tailed 
mackaws fqualling from the tops of their cages; and fome with 
pretty canary-birds or goldfinches perched upon their held-out 
fore-fingers. 

Mr. D. Now I underftand your meaning, wife. To be 
fure it will be very proper. But won't it coft a great deal of 
money? 

Mrs.G. A great deal of money! Suppofe it does? Can’t 
the Deputy of Ward afford to indulge himfelf in a luxury 
of this kind as well as any of bis Common-Council? Shall 
we be out-done by our inferiofs ? Mi. 
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Mr. D. [Sitting more ereét, and affuming a confequential air.) 
No, wife, I'll let them fee that 1 have as noble a fpirit as the 
Left of them. If it cofts Ten guineas it fhall be done. 

Mrs. G. Ten guineas, Mr. Grifkin! Why, man, the noto- 
rious Mr. Vn Nafo does not paint a fingle portrait for that 
fum. And as to perpetuate the whole of our family 1 intend to 
have Tony’s pi¢ture painted in the fame piece with ours, | dare 
fay he'll not touch for lefs than thirty. 

Mr. D. Zounds, wife! thirty guineas! Thirty guineas 
will make a very pretty article indeed in the expenfe account, 
when we cait up at Chriftmas. , 

Mrs.G. Make what fort of an article it will, Mr. Jerry, 
I fay it fhall be done; fo that’s fettled. We have therefore 
only to confider in what attitudes we fhall be drawn. 

fr. D. In any you pleafe, wife. You know I always 
fubmit to you in thofe things. 

Mrs. G, Let me fee.—Dogs and cats are but vulgar animals ; 
and as I loves gentility as I love my life, I'll have none of them. 

Mr. D. Suppofe, wife, inftead of a dog or a cat, which 
you fay fome of my Common Council-men are painted with, 
we were to have old Befs, our cart-mare, drawn ftanding by my 
fide, and immortalize her too. 

Mrs. G. O, hideous! That would be more vulgarer than 
them. No; I'll be drawn with a pretty bird upon my hand. 

Mr. D, And what thall I have upon my hand, wife ? 

Mrs.G. Why one of the fame, to be fure, to match mine. 
1 loves uniformity in all things. 

The heir apparent to this rifing family, who had been prefent 
during the foregoing converfation and had grown many inches 
taller in his own imagination, at hearing he was to make one in 
the immortalized groupe, here put in a word, and afked his 
mama what kind of a bird he was to be drawn with. 

Mrs.G. Had your poor dear filer Sufin been alive to have 


‘made one with us, Tony, you fhould have been drawn with a 


pretty bird upon your hand too, as we then fhould have made a 
Quartetto, as they call it at our Confort. But as we are but three, 
I don’t think a Trio of birds will be uniform; you, therefore, 
my dear, fhall be drawn, like Matter Pruin, in the chara¢ter of 
Cupid, 

Tony. Cupit, mama! what fort of a creature is that? 

Mrs. G. Creature, child! it is a god. 

Tony Oh, la, mama, then pray let me be a god. 

Mrs.G. You thall, child; and | am fure you have as much 
right to be one as Matter Pruin, though his father is an Alder- 
man. So, Tony, you fhall be “— in that charater ,with a bew 
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in your hand, and a quiver full of arrows on your back, 
You'll look mighty pretty in it, 1 dare fay, 

Zony. 1am fure 1 fhall, mama. But I muft not fay a word 
about it at fchool for fear the boys thould nick. name me Mailer 
Cupit, and call me his gedfhip. 

hefe important points being fettled, it was agreed that they 
fh uld wait upon Mr. Van Nafo the very next day, in order to 
know when he fhould be at leifure to gratify * their longing 
after immortality.” They luckily found the artjft difengaged, 
Compliments being exchanged, and their bufinefs made known, 
Mr. Van Nafo led them, as the ufual previous ftep, through his 
gallery, pointing out to them the beauties of the principal por- 
traits, and embellifhing his remarks with anecdotes of the ori- 
ginals, ‘The delighted Grifkins attended his fteps abforbed in 
wonder and admiration; now: confirming the painter's enco- 
miums on his own works by a nod of approbation, now ex- 
prefling their fatisfalion by a {mile or a conimendatory exclaz 
mation. 

Having viewed the whole, and being returned again to the 
painting-room, they feated themfelves, at once to talk over the 

urport of their vifit, and to reft themfelves from the fatigue of 
ody and mind they had undergone. For though neither Mr, 
nor Mrs, Grifkin knew any more of painting than, as the faying 
is, ** a cow does of a new fhilling,” yet the attention they 
were obliged to pay to the painter's obfervations for at leaft twa 
hours in order to make him believe that‘they had fufficient 
judgment to difcern the beauties he pointed out, was attended 
with no little fatigue. 

After the terms and the time of fitting were agreed upon, Mr, 
and Mrs, Grifkin were about to take their leave, fully fatiated 
with what they had already beard on the fubject of painting, 
But Mr. Van Nafo, who took more pleafure in difcourfing op 
the theory of the art he profeffed, than even in the practice of 
it, would not futfer them to depart with the quantum he had 
given them. Thinking he perceived in his new cuftomers 4 
paflive acquiefcence which rendered them proper auditors for a 
farther exhibition of his abilities in that line, he mounted his 
hobby-horfe, and before they could rife from their feats, began 
the following differtation on the art of painting. Commo 
civility obliging the worthy deputy and his fair fpoufe to pay 
attention to what a perfon of whom they entertained fo high 
an opinion was about to fay, they affumed a complaifance not 
quite genuine, and with an air of fcientific gravity that even 
the fagacious deportment of the bird of wifdom could not ex; 
ceed, difppfed themfelves to hear him, 
‘ {* Painting, 
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#¢ Painting, my dear Mr. and Mrs. Grifkin,” faid.the much- 

leafed Van Nafo, bending forward in his chair to render his 
difcourfe the more forcible, ‘* is an art which has been patro. 
nized ever fince its firft rudiments were known by the greateft 
men of all ages. And we have the happinefs to fee it peculi- 
arly honoured at this time by the patronage offthe worthy Soves 
reign of thefe realms. It has not only received encourage- 
ment from potentates and princes, and other great men, but has 
been practifed by many of them. One of the Fabii, a family 
much celebrated among the ancient Romans, as J doubt not but 
you well know, Mr. Deputy, thought it not beneath him to take 
upon bimfelf the appellation of Préor.” Here the worthy 
Deputy made a low bow to the painter, by which he meant to 
have it underftogd that he was perfectly acquainted both with 
the Greek and Roman biltories ; though, ‘by the bye, Cocker's 
Arithmetick and Lloyd’s Eyening-Poft were the utmoft extent of 
his literary attainments. 

“ Many of the fovereigns of the lower empire,” continued 
Yan Nafo, ‘* amufed themfelves with the pencil and the pallet. 
Lewis the XIIth of France learned to defign of Vouet, one of 
the firft mafters of that century, and many potentates of later 
times haye applied themfelves to the art. And in fuch high 
efteem was the fcience 1 have the honour to profefs, held by 
Alexander the Great, that he did not feruple to give up a be~ 
Joved miftrefs to Apelles, and to number him among his friends, 
Painting in thofe days was reckoned fueb.an honoyrable profef- 
fion, that all who were nog noble were forbidden by an ediét of 
that prince to exercife the art. 

“So much for the eminence of my profeffion.—Permit me 
next, Mr. Deputy, juft to touch upon the qualifications neceffary 
to a perfect acquirement of the art. Whether or not I have 
been fo happy as to attain that perfeftion let my works de- 
clare.” Here the painter gently waved his hand round the 
room, which was followed 4 the eyes of Mr. and Mrs. Grif- 
kin, while an approving fmile from each feemed to acknow- 
ledge that he had. 

“« Painting, my dear friends, is defined to be ‘ an art thay 
by means of defign and mg. imitates all vifible, objects on 
a flat fuperfices.” To defign and colouring, may be added, 
¢ompofition ; and a perfon cagnot attain to any eminence in the 
art without being able to practife thefe three parts of it. 

‘¢ But before | proceed to a defcription of them, it may be 
proper to inform you, that genius is the firft thing seadlel eo. 
wards making a good painter. This is a part, Sir, that cannot 
be 2¢quired either by ftudy or labour, If is in vain for a man 
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to endeavour with all his might to reach the point of perfection 
in the art of painting, or indeed in any other art, if he is not 
born with a peculiar talent for the fcience he profeffes. He 
will always be uncertain of attaining the end he propofes to 
himfelf. Rules and examples may fhew him the means of 
reaching it, but that is not fufficient ; if thefe rules and exam- 
ples are not eafy and agreeable to him he will never be fure. 
Genius, therefore, is that light of the mind which conduéts us 
to the end by the moft eafy means. 

«* A man being born with this happy talent, he muft regard 
vifible nature as his object. He muft have an image of her in 
his mind; not only as he happens to fee her in particular fub- 
jects, but as the ought to be in herfelf, and as fhe would be were 
fhe not hindered by certain accidents. Now, it being very dif- 
ficult to meet with this perfect ftate of nature, it is neceflary 
#aat the painter fhould ftudy the fculptures of the ancients in 
order to learn how to follow nature ; the antiques having al- 
ways been the rule of beauty to the beft judges. He mutt not 
content himfelf with being exact and regular; he fhould in every 
thing he does thew a grand gufto, that is, he fhould ufe the 
choiceft effects of nature, and avoiding what is mean and infipid, 
bave recourfe to fuch only as are great, extraordinary, and 
probable. Great, becaufe things are fy much the tefs fenfible to 
us by how much they ate little or divided. Extraordinary, 
becaufe what is ordinary does not firike us. Probable, becaufe 
it is requifite that thefe great and extraordinary things fhould 
appear to be poflible and not chimerical. 

“« | have before faid that our art contains three parts ; viz. 
compofition, defign, and colouring. Thefe are the effence of 
painting. In the firft are comprehended invention and difpo- 
fition. By invention the artift fhould find out thofe fubjeéts to 
work upon that are moft proper to be expreffed and adorned. 
And by difpofition he ought to place them in the moft advanta- 
geous fituation, where they will have the greateft effect. 

“« To be perfect, a painter muft defign correétly, with a good 
gufto, and in a different ftyle. Nature differing in all her pro- 
duétions requires that he fhould have an anfwerable variety in 
his. And he muft never forget, that of all the various manners 
ef defigning there is none good but that which is compofed of 
beautiful nature and the antique together. 

«« The attitudes or pofture of his figures fhould be natural, 
expreflive, varied in their attions, and contrafted in their mem- 
bers. They fhould be fimple or noble, animated or temperate, 
according to the fubje¢t of the picture, and the difcretion of the 
painter, 
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««¢ Fhe expreffion muft be juft to the fubje€t, a due medium 
being obferved between what is exaggerated and what is infipid. 

«« The draperies fhould be well fet, the foldings large, as few 
as may be, and well contrafted. 

‘«* Animals are chiefly chara¢terifed by a lively and particu- 
lar ftroke of the pencil. 

‘* Landfcape fhould not be incumbered with too many ob- 
jeCts; and the few that are there ought to be well chofen. 

«« The perfpettive fhould be very regular, and yet with a 
feeming negligence. 

«In colouring, which includes two things, the local colour 
and the claro obfcuro, the painter fhould inform himfelf very 
well of both one and the other. The local colour is that which 
is natural to each object in whatever place it is found; whick 
diftinguifhes it from others, and which perfeétly marks its cha- 
ratter. The claro obfcuro is the art a difiributing lights and 
fhadows advantageoufly, as well on particular objects as on a 
picture in general. 

“« In the diftribution of colours there ought to be an agree- 
ment or harmony, which has the fame effect upon the eye as 
mufic has on the ear. 

‘* The pencilling, if poffible, muft be bold and light, and at 

the fame time foft and eafy. 
,  Thefe rules obferved, a painter may arrive at a great de~ 
gree Of perfection ; but unlefs beauty be accompanied with 
grace, he will not be entirely perfett, Grace muft feafon the 
whole, and every where follow genius. Grace fupports and 
perfects it. Grace and beauty are two things. The former L 
would thus define: it is what pleafes and gains the heart with- 
out concerning itfelf with the underftanding. Beauty pleafes 
by the rules only, and grace without them. What is beautiful 
is not always graceful, but grace joined with beauty is the height 
of ‘perfeétion.” 

Mr. Van Nafo was proceeding in this elaborate manner, 
when the worthy Deputy, to whom all that had been faid was 
juft as intelligible as heathen Greek, extended his jaws to their 
utmoft limits, and breathed forth a yawn, which put into lan- 
guage, plainly faid ‘Tis a ftrange long cock and a bull 
ftory, good Mr. Painter, and I am heartily tired of it!” ‘The 
infe¢tion fpread to the other branches of his family. Mrs. 
Gritkin broke out into a refpondent, Yaw, yaw, yew, which as 
plainly faid ‘* I with this tale of a roafted horfe was ended.” 
And young Mafter Tony, juft awaking from a flumber into which 
he had been lulled by the painter's unintelligible difcourfe, 
jained fpongancoufly in the concert, a 
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Mr: Van Nafo was too intent upon his favourite topic, and 
too well perfuaded that it muff prove interefting, to futfer = 
trifling appearance of languor or diffatisfaction to put a ftop to 
it. He therefore paid no attention to the ennui which had 
everpowered the complaifanee of his auditors.—But a peal of 
—_ breaking forth at once from the whole Grifkin feusily 
n as true time as ever a peal of triple grandfires or bob majors 
were rung by the College Youths, the aitonifhed painter ftared 
and ftopped. 

Such a palpable token of fatiety was not to be mifunder- 
ftood or refifted. He therefore begged their pardon for de- 
taining them fo long upon a fubject that might not as yet be fo 
entertaining to them ashe could with; but which, he was affured, 
when they had acquired a further infight into the theory, of it, 
muft afford great fatisfaction to perfons of fuch tafte and judg 
ment in the ‘polite arts, (Here the Grifkins lowly bowed), 
«* For,” continued the painter, ‘ thefe is nobody, of what 
condition or profeffion foever, but may profit very much by 
a knowledge of the art. To divines, philofophers, foldiers, 
inerchants, travellers, geographers, fculptors, archite¢ts, lovers 
of the fine arts, all that are curious in hiftory or antiquity ; and, 
in fhort all, who having no particular profeffion but that of men 
of honeur, would adorn their minds with the knowledge of 
thofe things which might render them more worthy of efteem, 
might it prove ufeful. Of this I may find an opportunity of 
eonvincing you, Mr. Deputy, and your fair fpoufe, if 1 am 
honoured with the continuance of your acquaintance.” 

A fuitable reply being made by the Gritkins, they prepared 
to depart; but not before the price of the intended picture bes 
came again the fubje€t of difcuffion. The Deputy, like a man 
of bufinefs, could not help kiggling a little about the terms, and 
trying to obtain an abatement of a few guineas. This, however, 
was foon put a ftop to by a rebuking frown from his rib, the 
powerful efficacy of which he was perfectly acquainted with; 
and they took their leave with a promife of returning that day 
week to fit. 

At the expiration of that period, which had appeared to all 
the Grifkins to haye crept on very heavily, they entered a 
hackney-coach, and were conveyed once more to Mr. Van 
Nafo’s, whom oe found with his canvas fpread, and his whole 
apparatus prepared. The expettations of the page viz. the 
acquirement of profit and fame, and thofe of his vifitors, the 
hopes of obtaining increafed refpect, together with a deathlefs 
name, being on the wing, no time was loft. They were foon 
feated as you fee them in the piece, andthe painter went te 
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work. Of their attitude, looks, and geflure, it will be needlefs 
to fay any more, as ‘* thofe who run may read.” I mutt, how- 
ever, be permitted to add, that the paffions of the foul by which 
the whole groupe feem to be agitated, are expreffed by the in- 
imitable artift, Mr. Bunbury; with a degree of truth and gufto, 
that would do honour even to a Leonardi da Vinci. 

Mr, Van Nafo’s piCture, of which the firft fketch is feen, 
being finifhed, it was conveyed to the Deputy’s houfe in 
ftreet,; where it was immediately hung up in the beft parlour, 
amidft the exultations of the whole family ; and not a perfon 
enters the doors but they are invited to behold this mortal apo- 
thefis of the Grifkins. 

It ftill hangs in the fame parlour, and bids fair to make known 
the names and perfons of this refpectable family till time thall 
be no more. If fo be, through one of thofe unlucky revolu« 
tions which fometimes happens in families of much greater anti- 
quity and refpectability than that of the Grifkins, it does not 
chance, before the cunclufion of the next century, to grace the 
door of a broker's fhop ia Harp-aliey! 
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Tas MAID or SWITZERLAND. 
By Mis ANNE BLOWER. 
Concluded, 


«© PY means of that fingular incident which introduced mé to 
you | became fenfible of the cruel facritice 1 had made 
of my liberty to the contemptible motives of interefted ambi- 
tion. On the firft fight of my lovely coufin miy whole foul was 
devoted to her. Enchanted with the itrefiftible and unaffected 
fimplicity of her character, and that air of ingenuoufnefs and 
candour the poffeffes, the artlefs and bewitching graces of her 
perfon, as far removed from the coarfenefs of the ruitick as from 
the affected delicacy and falfe retinement of the fine lady. 
Thus charmed, | involuntarily gave myfelf up to a pafiion as 
pure as it was tender. Loit in the pleafing labyrinth of love, 
1 was not fenfible of my error till | had inadvertently betrayed 
myfelf to Julia, and that knowlédge inftead of difpleafin 
feemed to infpire her with favourable fentiments for me. i 
could not, however, conquer myfelf fo far as to difclofe to 
Julia immediately my fituation: my heart, fondly enamoured, 
imprudently indulged itfelf in the rapturous pleafure of a reci« 
piocal affuranse of love. Too late my heart fmote me for the 
perfidy 
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perfidy I had unwittingly committed. In a paroxyfin of an- 
guith and defpair | haftened to communicate to you my unfor- 
tunate fituation, and the refolution 1 have formed of flying for 
ever from the prefence of my too lovely coufin, Neither 
could I leave you, dear madam, without firft deprecating your 
tuft refentment fer the injury | have done you, though uninten- 
jionaliy. Impreffed with contrition, | intreat your forgivenefs 
of an involuntary fault, and if the fenfe of my mifery can 
foften your refentment, be affured it is as great as my paffion is 
hopelefs.” 

Surprifed and perplexed, Madame de Clemengis, on Val- 
mont's ceafing, remained for fome moments filent ; recovering, 
however, ‘*:Valmont,” faid the, *¢1 can fooner pardon your 
promifing to love my daughter, fo circumftanced, than your 
difingenuity in concealing it thus long. ‘Though both are in- 
defenfible, the one is certainly more excufeable than the other, 
inafmuch as our paffions are not always in our own power, but 
honotir ought ever to controul our conduét. And Pt) RE 
fee,” cried Valmont, defpondingly interrupting her, <‘ I fee it 
is in vain to hope for your pardon ; farewell then, madam, and 
believe me, the thought of having given you pain is as afflic- 
tive as the feverity of that fate which deprives me of happinefs 
for ever.” 

Affe&ted by his laft words, and the grief expreffed in his 
countenance, Madame de Clemengis recalled him as he was 
leaving her, with the moift earneft affurances of her total for- 
getfulnefs of every thing that, had pafled with one condition 
only, “* Never to attempt a clandeftine correfpondence with 
his coufin ;” to which he lanl confenting, fhe embraced him 
tenderly, and having already taken leave of Julia, he inflantly 
left the houfe in a ftate of mind better imagined than defcribed. 

How ftrong were the emotions of Julia on being made ac- 
quainted with Valmont’s fituation? Wounded to the foul, the 
endeavoured to appear coinpofed and indifferent. Madame de 
Clemengis faw through, but pardoned the natural fineffe, and 
perceived with concern how deeply fhe was affected by the in- 
telligence. The truth was, fhe Felt it as a difappointment her- 
felf. Finding a diforder the had from her youth increafe daily 
to an alarming height, fo as to threaten a fpeedy diffolution, 
fhe felt a thoufand anxieties for the fate of her daughter when 
death thould deprive her of her only protection. Having fondly 
flattered herfelf the predilection Valmont had difcovered might 
have produced an union which would have relieved her of part 
of the folicitude fhe felt at the thought of leaving her. But 
now the image of Julia’s unprotected and friendlefs: flate per. 
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petually prefented itfelf. She ardently withed to fecure to her 
fome protector when that fhould happen, which every day ren- 
dered more probable, Her confidence in the honour of Valmont 
remained unfhaken, yethe, in the eye of the world did not feem 
fo proper a a to youth and beauty as one of maturer 
years. His father, the Marquis, the recollected, though of a 
cold and haughty chara¢ter, had ever exprefied the greateft 
regard for his brother, and for feveral years in his letters conti- 
nually folicited him to return to the world. But the conftancy 
with which Monf. de Clemengis adhered to his folitude caufed a 
coolnefs which time rather increafed than diminithed, and at his 
death all connexion feemed loft. Madame de Clemengis ima- 
gined, however, the orphan remains of one fo nearly related 
mutt intereft him, in fpite of any former pique he might ftill 
retain. And whocould more properly become the guardian of 
Julia than her uncle, a man of rank and honour? Convinced 
of this, the hefitated not, but inftantly wrote to Valmont, re- 
quetting him to inform his father of the uncertain ftate of her 
health, and to intereft him to honour with his proteétion his 
orphan niece. The tafk performed, her mind became eafier, 
and fhe endeavoured to diffipate the gloom her total lofs of 
health had fpread on Julia. 

Ina little time, when fhe began to expeét an anfwer from 
Valmont, the was furprifed with his ergy ¢¢ Valmont !’’ 
fhe exclaimed, ‘‘ My dear madam,” faid he, ‘* how has your 
letter afflited me. After acquainting my father with the con- 
tents, impatient to fee you I haftened hither. But, good hea- 
vens! you are even worfe than ;your letter made me imagine.” 
“ Valmont,” faid fhe, ‘* I am convinced | fthall not be long 
here, but do not acquaint Julia with my apprehenfions; al- 
ready oppreffed with forrow, to be informed of the truth would 
reduce her to defpair. Let us then prepare her for the event by 
degrees.” 

Valnont now informed her his father would be happy to re- 
ceive and proteé his niece; and that impatient to fee her, he 
would have accompanied him to Switzerland had not his attend- 
ance at ¢ourt obliged him to remain in Paris. At this moment 
Julia entered; Valmont advanced to falute her; but how was 
his fufceptible heart wounded by the fight of her wan and me- 
lancholy countenance! After continuing fome weeks with them, 
during which Madame de Clemengis fuffered under the moft 
cruel diforder with a patience and refolution that would haye 
done honour to the mot ftoical contemner of pain, Valmont 
faw with grief how nearly her end approached. Senfible of it 
herfelf fhe one morning defired them to draw near her bed: 

lz «‘ My 
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** My dear children,” faid fhe, embracing them, ‘‘ convinced 
that | hall thortly leave you, I with to fay a few words ere 
death fnatches me from the fight of objects fo dear to my heart, 
Julia, my dear Julia, regard the laft defires of your mother ; 
let me fee you exert that reafon you are poffefied of to combat 
your forrow at this feparation ; recolle¢i it will not be for ever; 
we fhall furely meet again, never more to part. Why then this 
unavailing grief at the difpenfations of providence, to which 
all muft fubmit? Roufe then that noble foul you are poflefled 
of to vanquith the defpair that overwhelms you.” Julia, whofe 
grief was unutterable, remained filent. ‘* Valmont,” conti- 
nued Madame de Clemengis, ‘‘ 1 know you love my daughter ; 
fhe regards you too with tendernefs:—fince fate has placed an 
infuperable bar to your union, be a brother to her; Julia will 
love you with the affe€tion of a fifter. 1 believe your honour 
sien may it ever remain fo! And if you fhould for an 
inftant deviate from thofe principles you at prefent poffefs, let 
the remembrance of the confidence I repofe in you now, pre- 
ferve you in the line of reétitude.” Valmont threw himfelf on 
his knees: ** How your words affli&t, yet charm me! May I 
never forfeit the favourable opinion, or the treafure you bequeath 
me, by becoming unworthy of either. Oh, Julia!” he conti- 
nued, taking her hand and embracing it with eagernefs, ‘* Since 
cruel fortune denies me the happinefs of becoming your bhuf- 
band, let me embrace the title of your brother. With tranfport 
] affume the precious character ; and heaven be witnefs of the 
fidelity with which | perform the fraternal part.” 

Madame de Clemengis now growing faint, defired to be left 
alone; Julia could not be prevailed on ta leave her, but fat by 
her bed the image of filent woe, watching with painful anxiety 
every emotion of her mother. Some days elapfed, when with 
the moft perfect refignation, the moft acute fufferings, Madame 
de Clemengis breathed her laft. For fome moments Julia was not 
fenfible of her lofs; but when fhe difcovered the truth the ut- 
tered the moft piercing cries, and throwing herfelf on the body, 
would not be feparated from it. 

In vain did Valmont endeavour to confole her—in vain did he 
firive to affuage her grief: the regarded him not; but deaf to 
the voice of corfolation, liftened to nothing but her defpair. 
By degrees, however, he drew her from the object of her forrow, 
he foothed her grief by participating it, and mingled his tears 
with hers. In time fhe became more compofed. Perceiving 
her melancholy was not likely to be foon diffipated in a place 
where every objeét reminded her of her lofs, he haftened her 
departure, alleging, his father was impatient for his return, 
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Julia having no juft objection to make, mildly acquiefced, but 
parted with the fondeft regret from her native fields, wherein 
the had fpent the blifsful hours of early youth, nor could the 
refrain from cafting a ‘‘ lingering look” as they journeyed 
along, on that romantic fpot that now formed the tomb of her 
parents. Valmont-endeavoured to draw her attention from ob- 
jects too interefting to her fenfibility, by defcribing. to her 
Paris, and the manners of the Parifians. She liftened with the 
utmoft fweetnefs and complacency to his defcriptions. His re- 
marks pleafed and interefted her. She found herfelf amufed 
by his converfation, and part of her former vivacity returned. 
Valmont was delighted with fo favourable a change, and flat- 
tered himfelf her fpiriys would in a fhort time be wholly re- 
ftored. On their arrival at Paris the was immediately introduced 
to the Marquis. He received her with politenefs and refpect ; 
but the natural coldnefs and hauteur of tis temper prevented 
his exprefling either tendernefs or affection at the fight of fo 
near a relation. Already depreffed in her mind, this chilling 
interview almoft annihilated her, By no means happy at the 
thoughts of living with a man of the Marquis’s difpofition, the 
was rejoiced at his propofing to her fome time after her arrival 
boarding in a convent as the molt eligible fituation for a young 
woman without female proteétors. As nothing could be more 
agreeable to her inclinations than fuch a propofal, the gladly ac- 
ceded to it, and in a fhort time was placed in ‘one of the moft 
refpectable convents in Paris. Valmont was by no means 
pleafed with this arrangement, apprehenfive from the melancholy 
Julia ftill retained, the might be induced to think of taking the 
veil; dreading a refolution that would for ever deprive him 
of all hope of being united to her, the diftant idea of which 
he itill fondly cherifhed. His fears were not groundlefs.— 
Julia pleafed with the refpe¢t and attention the lady abbefs and 
the nuns paid her, and charmed with their bland and placid man- 
ners, liftened with eager pleafure to the flattering and delufive 
picture they drew of the peace and happinefs of a monaftick 
life, exempt from the cares and anxieties of the world. Re- 
tirement and repofe were the only bleflings the now coveted, 
and the only profpect that now pleafed her melancholy imagi- 
nation. Though not unexpected, yet Valmont was driven to 
defpair on being affured of her defign ; to diffuade her from her 
refolution he found impoflible! though he employed all the 
rhetoric of a lover, joined to the influence of a brother. Not 
infenfible to his ardent conjurations, nor unmoved by his tender 
intreaties, yet he could not prevail on her to alter her purpofe, 


Poffeifed with a defire of endjng her days in the convent, the 
clofed 
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elofed her ears and guarded her heart from the power of Val- 
mont’s perfuafions, with a caution and referve that deeply 
wounded him. 

Hopelefs of changing her determination he left her, almoft 
diftratted. Several times he was. on the point of foliciting his 
father to ufe his influence to diffuade her from her refolve, but 
ie knew that father too well not to be fearful he would be more 
difpofed to encourage than difapprove an inclination that would 
eafe him of all farther folicitude. The agitation of his mind 
eccafioned by the fear of not being able to prevent a ftep he 
eould not bear to think of, threw him into a fever that endan- 
gered his life. Julia had already entered her noviciate ; but as 
the time approached when fhe muft make her profeffion, the 
found her refolution relax. Valmont's grief was ever before 
her eyes; his tender affection, his conftant and honourable 
paffion, and the defpair that overwhelmed him, were images 
that continually orefented themfelves. How then were they 
firengthened when informed he was ill, and that his life was 
defpaired of? A thoufand times did the repent of her rathnefs ; 
and had not pride withheld her would inttantly have declined 
taking the veil to have reftored Valmont to health. 

The Marquis was foon made acquainted with the fituation of 
his fon’s heart, as he frequently in his delirium called on the 
name of Julia, and uttered fuch exclamations as fully informed 
thofe around him how paffionately he adored her. Anxious for 
the life of an only fon, and fearing, as Valmont ardently 
withed to fee her, any oppofition might increafe his diforder, 
the Marquis fent a mefienger to Julia to requeft her prefence 
immediately. She inftantly obeyed the fummons, and flew to 
the chamber of her lover. Though the fever had not yet left 
him, 2nd-he was ftill delirious, he knew her on her entrance, 
and this proof of her regard appeared to have more efficacy in 
calming his diftempered mind than all the kill of the phy- 
ficians. 

From the conftant care and attention of Julia, and the rec- 
titude with which fhe adminiftered his medicines, for he would 
receive them from no hand but hers, he foon difcovered fa- 
vourable fymptoms. His fever in a fhort time abated and left 
only the weaknefs ufval in fuch cafes. Julia now thought of 
returning to the convent, but was prevailed on to defer her 
defign, as the Marquis joined his intreaties to thofe of his fon, 
to induce her to ftay; nor would the latter fuffer her to depart 
till he had gained her promife to lay afide all thoughts of taking 
the vows. On her return, the lady abbefs was extremely dit- 
appointed when Julia declared her change of fentiment, and 
. that 
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that the withed not to abandon the world entirely, but would 
continue to board as ufual. Having flattered her avaricevand 
ambition with the hopes of gaining fuch an addition to her 
fociety as the niece of a nobleman of fo high rank and fortune 
as the Marquis, the lady abbefs was greatly mortified to find 
her artifices rendered abortive. Julia had been fome time in 
the convent without having feen or heard any thing from either 
the Marquis or Valmont. Anxious to know what could occa= 
fion this unufual negleét, and fearing fhe knew not what, fhe 
waited with impatience for fome intelligence ; when one morn- 
ing Valmont appeared at the grate habited in deep mourning 5 
the haftily enquired if the Marquis-was well? Gueffing at the 
caufe of her alarm by the queftion, he informed her ‘it was not 
his father fer whom he wore fable, but Madame de Valmont, 
whofe fudden death was occafioned by the fright and ill treat- 
ment fhe received from robbers who attacked her carriage as fhe 
was returning late, or rather early, from anvaffembly where the 
had fpent the night. ‘* And ‘now Julia,” continued Valmont, 
* fince fate has removed every obftacle, you will not furely 
refufe to become mine, nor by delay longer deprive me of. the 
happinefs 1 have fo long languithed for.” 

Julia, confufed and attonifhed at the furprifing intelligente, 
for fome time could: make no anfwer, but recovering herfelf, 
with fome confufion fhe replied: ‘* Though providence had fo 
unforefeenly removed one obftacle, fhe did not fee they were 
the nearer being united, for there ftill remained ‘another : 
“© Your father I am perfuaded will never give his confent to our 
marriage, and without that we ¢an never be united. Valmont, 
you cannot doubt my affection; « but” ** ‘Affection !” 
reiterated he, ‘* No, Julia, you never loved me, or you'could 
not thus with cold and idle fcruples oppofe an union to which 
heaven now feems favourable. As to my ‘father, having once 
facrificed my happinefs to his authority, he furely cannot ex- 
pect another offering to his caprice,” ‘*’ Valmont,” returned 
Julia, “« you do me wrong: my eld feruples, as you are pleafed 
to term them, are not fo unreafonable as you itnagine ; but the 
cruel doubts you entertain, groundlefs as unjuft, | know not how 
to pardon. I own and affent to the truth of what you fay on 
the tyranny of your father, yet I ftill thik he has a claim to 
your refpect if not to your obedience, and the compliment 
of aking his confent is furely his due.” Valmont intreated 
Julia’s pardon for the impetuofity of his temper, and affented 
to the propriety of informing his father, which on leaving her 
he immediately did. ‘The Marquis knowing he could no longer 
expect that blind fubmiffioa to his authority he had formerly 
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exacted, replied, with his ufual Sang froid and indifference, 
“* He might do as he thought proper.” Happy that his withes 
were not oppofed, he haftened to claim the hand of his Julia, 
to whom, on the expiration of his mourning, he was united in 
the feitive bands of Hymen, whofe rofy fetters they fill wear 
with eafe and pleafure. 














For the GENERAL Macazine. 


: THE LIFE AND AMUSEMENTS OF 
ISAAC. BICKERSTAFFE, Funior. 
Boox III. Caap. V. 

Containing the Adventures of Two Knights. 


N the midft of this fcene of confternation and terror, two of 
Mr. Bickerftaffe’s fervants, uniting a tolerable fthare of fu- 
perftition and courage, refolved to do that voluntarily which 
they imagined would foon be commanded—which was to fetch 
the parfon to lay the {pirit. His place of refidence was nearly 
three miles off; but as there was neither a wood nor a church- 
rdto crofs, thefe fapient gentlemen, each taking his quarter- 
ttaff, fallied forth, determined to call, in their way, on one 
Jacob Johnfon, a labouring man, not a little celebrated in that 
neighbourhood for his athletick powers, and was faid to have 
fuch fkill with his quarter-ftaff, and in the art of wreftling 
that be feared nothing, except ghofts and witches, 

The night was now calm ; and as the moon was beginning to 
rife, they could fee to a confiderable diftance before them. A 
short difpute arofe between them, on the queftion whether they 
dghould run or walk leifurely. Running, however, was rejected 
onthe declaration of Robert, who faid, that he never ran in the 
night but he always thought he heard fomebody running after 
him, and never durit look behind. Befides, he faid, running 
was a fign of fear, and fpirits had more power over fuch folks ; 
and he very wifely afked his companion, Thomas, whether he 
ever {aw a parfon run in his-life? This laft query overfet all 
Thomas's arguments in favour of running, and they proceeded 
gradually on their way, without being interrupted by any fpirits 
but fuch as their imagination placed in certain dells and thrub- 
beries, to the right and left, through which, they thanked their 
itars, they were not obliged to pafs. 

The end of the firft mile led them into a dark lane, which 
they no fooner entered, than'they difcovered a fpirit, all in white, 
walking 
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walking at a {mall diftance before them. This este fight 
deprived them of all courage to proceed; and they no fooner 
faw the fpirit come to the end of the lane, which opened ona 
broad common, ‘than they perceived it increafe in its magni- 
tude; it fhone much brighter, and vanifhed. On this common, 
and not far from this lane, ftood the cottage of Jacob Johnfon, 
to which, notwithftanding the dreadful vifion, they determined to 
proceed, The moon becoming darkened by clouds, rendered 
the attempt defperate; but our knights of the quarter-ftaff 
having reached the end of the lane, their further progrefs was 
interrupted by their again difcovering the vifion, transformed, as 
they imagined, into the gigantick form of an ancient warrior, 
*© armed at all points ;” a fight that filled them with fo much 
horror, that they refolved to make the beft of their way by 
an immediate retreat, which, regardlefs of the before-mentioned 
arguments of Robert, was effetted with as much precipitation 
as their agility would permit; and not without difturbing the 
repofe of a harmlefs blackbird, who, fluttering from her neft by 
an accidental ftroke on the bufh which contained it, fo added to 
their fears, and gave them fo full an affurance that the {pitit was 
peing in the fhape of a black eagle, that they reached Mr. 

ickerftaffe’s before the domeftick tumult had fubfided, and, as 
well as their fears would allow articulation, related what they 


rad feen. 





re aD, OL 
In which the laft two chapters are partly tranflated. 

OWN this information being given, Mr. Bickerftaffe called 
his guefts afide, and addrefling himfelf to Mr. B—, obferved, 
that Mifs B——’s fituation was no longer a myftery to him : 
*« She has efcapitd,” he faid, * by the ailiftance of fome perfon 
who, to terrify my fervants, has put on a fuit of armour from 
the gallery in the tower; and, doubtlefs, the /pirits feen by 
Robert and Thomas, were your daughter and het affociate.”” 
This intimation was fufficient for Mr. B—, whofe former re- 
fentments immediately arifing, he was impatient for purfuit, 
and, with Mr. H——=, was foon on hoffeback, denouncing ven+ 
geance againft his daughter, fomewhat ala Wefton 7 Sophia, 
as cited in Fielding’s Report of Sones’s cafe, which fee. 





CHAP. VII. 
The Speech of a Spirit, and other good thingt, 
* « HAPPY am I,” faid the gallant fpirit, as he handed Mifs 


B—— into a chaife which waited behind Jacob Johnfon’s cot- 


tage, ** Happy am I, that we have efcaped the enchanted caftle 
K without 
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without difcovery ; and I am ‘fure my angel will pardon fi 
temerity in prefuming to approach her chamber, in the tefri- 
fick form of, a knight of the crufade: but the violence of the 
tempett, I doubted not, would keep many waking, and I was 
afraid would deter you from defcending to the appointed fpot ; 
and, impatient to {natch you from parental tyranny, I fearched 
for entrance, and, according to Jacob Johnfon’s intimation, 
found a fecret paflage from the wildernefs to the tower, 
Fancying I heard the found of other fect than thine, my love, 
the thought occurred of hiding myfelf under fome of the ar- 
mour which the lightning, my chief guide, difcovered in the 
gallery ; the fuit I have left at Jacob’s I found almoft to fit me, 
and would have well defended me, by the operation of fear on 
thofe who might approach thy difmal habitation.”—They pur- 
fued their journey, and Mifs » withdut violating any de- 
corum confiftent with her real happinefs, thus made a fecond 
elopement. 

In the mean time Mr. B—— and Mr. H—, fuppofing that 
they could not be wrong in taking the sorth road, flew from the 
object of their purfuit, for Mifs hiss was driving poft-hafte to 
London. On the roads, however, I fhall leave the feveral par+ 
ties, and return to my hero, who, carelefs of ftorms, tempefts, 
lightnings, thunders, fpirits, and clopements, flept very quietly 
by the fide of the quaking Sufanna, and on the departure of the 
guefts, was vifited by Mrs. Bickerftafle, who, giving him a 
maternal kifs, retired to her apartment, while the reft of the 
family, following her example, endeavoured once more to feek 
what a modern poet once called “ the pillowy repofe of the noc- 
turnal night ;” and with that very foft and pate expreffion, 
which, may poffibly have the happy effect of lulling my reader, 
I fhall conclude this chapter. 


CHAP. VIII. 
In which this unparalleled Hiffory proceeds. 


THE whole of Mri Bickerftaffe’s family, except the 
knights of the quarter-ftaff, no fooner funk into a welcome 
flumber, than little Ifaac awoke; and, though Sufanna was 
dreaming of a new gown, he did not, like many other chil- 
dren, immediately difturb her by any of that {pecies of oratory 
of which we hear fo much in St. Stephen’s Chapel,—and the 
whole of which, being tranflated into the vulgar tongue, means 
nothing more than Give me fomething. No! my aac with 
that complacency which, in fome taller people, would be called 
philofophy, lay meditating on fome peculiar fubject 
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[To be Continued. } 
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The Force of Truth: an Authentick Narrative. By the Rev. Tho- 
mas Scott, Morning Preacher at the Lock Chapel. 12mo. 15. 
Sold by ‘Bellamy and Robarts, Strand, and the Author in 
Chapeleftreet, Lower Grofvenor-place. 


R. SCOTT is among the number—the fmall number—of 
M thofe who have quitted what is called the regular church, 
on a confcientious account; but, contrary to the modern mode, 
as a follower of St, Paul, rather than of Socinus, with whofe 
doftrines, however, he feems fome time to have been deluded : 
But being a fincere inquirer after truth, and being at length 
mafter of it, he gives, in this publication, an account of his 
converfion ; and that in fo plain and rational a manner as to- 
tally to exculpate him frgm all the mockery which is ufually 
beftowed on thofe who, in thefe times, pretend to certain in- 
tercourfes with the holy fpirit, and ‘haly attempt to give 
ecounts of that which no human language can defcribe, ‘I 
never was taught any thing,” fays Mr, S, ** by impulfes, im- 
preffions, vifions, dreams, or revelations, are fo far as the 
work of the fpirit, in enlightening the underftanding for the 
reception of thofe truths contained in the holy fcriptures, is 
fometimes ftyled revelation. Other revelation I never ex- 
pected or experienced, nor ever taught others to expect.” This 
sexplicit and candid; and we muft neverthelefs agree with 
the author, that ‘‘ the Lord is fovereign, and may do what he 

ill with his own ; and if he pleafes, may, and | fuppofe fome- 
times does, go out of the ordinary courfe for the converfion of 
afinner, or the guidance of a perplexed, or the comfort of a 
diftreffed foul; but,” adds he, * f never took one ftep inde; 
pendence on any fuch extraordinary interpofitions, nor eucou- 
raged any perfon to do fo.”—~Thefe circumftances being pre- 
mifed, the aythor may furely demand a hearing from Infidelity 
itfelf,—Mr, S. divides his book into three divifions. The firit 
part gives ‘* an account of the ftate of the author's mind, and 
onfcience, previous to, and at the commencement of that 
change, whereof he purpofes to at the hiftory.” This hif- 
tory, ‘* the manner in which, and the means by which it was 
length effected,” forms the fecond part; and the third con- 
K2 ° tains 
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tains “ Obfervations on the foregoing narrative,”— Mr. S$, aps 
pears always to have been of a ftudious and contemplative turg 
of mind; and always to have have had a fenfe of religion, 
which influenced’ his conduét, whilft the tenets of the gofpel 
gave him no fmall uneafinefs, ‘till a Socinian comment on the 
icriptures, quieted his fears, and flattered his pride. ‘ 1 was," 
he fays, ‘¢ filled with a felf-important opinion of my own 
worth, and the depth of my-underftanding: I had adopted 9 
fyftem of religion accommodated to that foolith pride, having 
almoft wholly difcarded myfteries from my creed, and regard- 
ing with fovereign contempt, thofe who believed them : as far,” 
he adds, ‘* as I underftood thofe controverfies, I was nearly a 
Socinian, anda Pelagian, and wholly an Arminian, Yet, to 
my thame be ijt fpoken, I fought to obtain admiffion into the 
miniftry, in a church, whofe dottrines are diametrically op- 
pofed to all the three; without once concerning myfelf about 
thofe barriers, which the wifdom of our forefathers have placed 
about her, purpofely to prevent the intrufion of fuch hereticks ag 
I then was.” That we may have a complete view of a modern 
candidate for holy orders, Mr. $. candidly tells us, that, with 
thefe principles, he had three motives to induce him to enter 
into the miniftry: 4. A defire of a lefs laborious, and more 
comfortable way of procuring a livelihood. 2. The expec. 
tation of more leifure to employ in reading, which he was in- 
ordinately fond of-~and, 3. A proud conceit of his abilities, 
and a vain-glorious imagination that he fhould fometime difin. 
guith and advance himfelf in the literary world: --In his hiftory 
of the change which took place in bis mind and his principles, 
Mr. S. gives an interefting and particular account of his ftudies, 
and the motives which induced him fo read the books which 
tended to enlighten his mind, The books which feem to have 
been more peculiarly ferviceable to him, were, the latter part of 
Bithop Burnet’s Hiftory of his own Time, relative to the clergy; 
the fame Prelate’s Pafloral Care ; Soame Jennyns’s Tregtife on 
the internal evidences of Chriftianity ; the works of the judi; 
cious Hooker ; which laft, being perfectly orthodox, and con, 
taining the do¢trines Mr. S. had perfuaded himfelf were novel 
and methodiftical, feem to have been principally inftrumental in 
eftablifhing his faith on gofpel principles. Had J,” he fays, 
«« at this time met with fuch pallages in the writings of the dif- 
fenters, or any of thofe modern publications, which pnder the 
brand ot methediftical, are condemned without reading, or perufed 
with invincible prejudice, 1 fhould not have thought them worth 
regard, but ha+e rejected them as wild enthufiafm. But 1 knew 
that Hooker was deemed perfeétly orthodox, and a ftandard 
writer, by the prelates of the church in his own days----and 
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that he was judged by the more rigid fort rather too lax in his 
dottrine, by néne as too rigid.”——Leland on the deiftical wri- 
ters; and Evans's Chriftian Temper ; Hervey’s Theoron. and 
Afpafia; and Witfius’s Economy of the Covenants; Bithop 
Hall’s and Dr. Reynold’s works, and the writings of moft of 
the old divines fubfequent to the Reformation, are alfo men-~ 
tioned with peculiar veneration, From all thefe he learned 
that the peculiar do¢trines which had raifed an outcry againft 
methodifm, were the received dottrines of the Church of Eng- 
Jand ; and that the further he feemed to go from the Church, 
in ordinary capacities, the nearer he was approaching to it in 
fpirit and in truth.—Befides thefe ftudies, and an intenfe ap. 
plication to the fcriptures, the performange of his duty as 2 
minifter, and feveral events refulting from it, confpired to’ his 
becoming ‘‘ a new man,” and from an almoft Sociuian made 
him a ftri Trinitarian.—In the concluding part of his book, 
Mr, S. has many judicious remarks on the nature of enthufiafm, 
and hypocrify, from both of which every candid reader will 
piititely acquit him. And we know of none on whofe recom 
mendation we would fooner read, as he repeatedly hs pea the 
writings of the methodifts, provided the writers of that de- 
{cription wrote like Mr, §. reafonably and difpaffionately, 
But he will confefs, what we have too frequently found, that, 
their writings are too frequently declamatory, illiberal, and 
ill-written ; and that, endeavouring to defcribe ** unutterable 
things,” they have difgraced their principles and themfelves by 
publifhing no fmall quantity of what to the generality of the 
world will appear unjntelligible jargon; and to the more 
learned, illiterate nonfenfe. Thofe indeed who are of the 
fame principles and know better, excufe this; becatife they 
charitably fuppofe and hope it may be of fervice to’ certain 
claffes of the community. The fame objection, and thé fame 
faving prejudice. lie for and. againft many of the preachers. 
Let it be well underftood, that we fpeak not in contempt or dif- 
refpect: their intentions, we hope, fanttify their deeds. But 
whilft we have fo many lights of the church to guide us; fo much 


found divinity in the works of the great promoters, fuppor- 


ters, and defenders of the Reformation ; and whilft we have 
a Liturgy which is perfeétly "WMoitarian, we hall perhaps, be 
excufed wading through the polemical writings of thefe later 
times, unlefs they come with fuch recommendations as the 
* Force of Truth.” A fyftem of divinity from the pen of 
Mr. §. cannot but prove acceptable to all thofe wha love and 
revere the old Church of Fngland; and we are therefore happy 
to find fo good and able a divine engaged in giving ro the world 
the Scriptures at large with Notes entirely Original, and’ Praétical 
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Obfervations, written in the f{pirit and in the ftrength of a thas: 
rough convi¢tion ; in language, which, like that of the book 
before us, cannot be too highly fpoken of, for purity, fimpli- 
city, and vigour. 


Man incapable 4 Spiritual Fervour and Difcernment without the 
illuminating ade of his Saviour; maintained and illuf- 
trated in a Difcourfe from St, Luke xxiv. 32. By a Youth, 
1zmo. 4d. Parfons, &c. 


This difcourfe, befides being a judicious explanation of the 
text, and a differtation on the refurre€tion, comes recommended 
by an elegance of fiyle which does not always accompany the 
productions of thofe who are more peculiarly diftinguifhed by 
the appellation of “* Gofpel minifters.” 


A Letter addreffed to the Reverend Fofeph Prigfley, LL.D. &c, 
By a Lover of the whole Truth as it is in Fefus. 8vo. 6d. Trapp. 


This letter may have its effect with thofe who are of Chriftian 
principles: but Dr. Prieftley has, in his late general anfwer ta 
alj-his opponents, ranked it <n numerous productions 
which, by his former writings, he hath already, in his opinion, 
fully anfwered, 


Mrs. Stewart's Cafe, written by Herfelf, and refpett fully fubmitted 
to the Enlightened part of the Publick; including her Letter tq 
Lerd Rawdon. 4to. 13, 6d. Kerby. 

This produétion is properly ‘* fubmitted to the enlightened 
part of the publick. Prejudice always runs high in favour of 
prefent power. Tothofe only who are not to be influenced by 
any motive independent of a fenfe of re¢titude, Mrs. S. has 
appealed. . ‘* My intention,” fhe fays, ‘‘ is not to ingratiate 
vulgar opinion, which I defpife; nor do 1 with to conciliate 
the ignorant or the illiberal: too well knowing the ftandard of 
pretenfion which fuffices for their favour ; and that, with them, 
adverfity is not the key which can open the door of mercy or 
of juftice. Strangers to the tender charities, and hoftile to 
whatever would challenge virtues they do not poflefs, like other 
cowards they commence bravoes, and where they cannot fab, 
they are fure to revile."—In adverfe circumftances, fhe com- 
plains of her family, the Earl of Galloway, Mr. Keith Stewart, 
&c, being deftitute of a fenfe of relative duty, and of their own 
honour. ‘* From thefe,” the obferves, ‘* 1 might reafonably 
expect to benefit ; and that ea ws high in rank, and proud of 
anceftry, would at leaft re their own birth in me their 
kinfwoman. But,” the adds with peculiar energy and cle- 
gance, “‘ vain is the folly of hoping that the ties of affinity 
ean engage, or the plea of misfortune avail, where callous prof 
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perity reigns; where the fenfe of humanity is ftifled by for- 
didnefs; and the pampered infolence of fuperior fortune leads 
the poffeffors to conceive that they may neglect the obligations 
of propriety, and the duties of kindred.”—-Lord Rawdon’s 
family deriving its chief honour from an alliance with that of 
Mrs. Stewart's, his lordfhip, it feems, thought proper to affié 
her, at different times; with fums to the amount of Sixteen gui- 
neas ; but from unknown motives, has not only withheld fur- 
ther aid, but is accufed by Mrs. S$ of being ‘ actively malevo- 
lent” in preventing others from affording her relief. Having 
fent to him feveral times to explain this conduct, and re- 
ceiving no anfwer, the laft letter written to him on the occafion 
is here publifhed, from an idea, the fays, that ** though his 
lordthip oe not vouchfafed an explanation to her, he may pof- 
fibly be lefs referved, and more ingenuous to the publick.”—-Such 
is the purport of Mrs. $’s Cafe, which, in point of elegant pro- 
priety, of ‘nervous and beautiful di¢tion, keennefs of farcafm, 
and purity of fentiment, we pronounce to be unrivalled. This 
we {peak as impartial reviewers, whofe duty it is to record dite. 
rary excellence, having always the good old maxim before us, 
“* never to interfere in the family affairs of other people.” 


Lhe New Weymouth Guide ; or ufeful Pocket Companion: con- 
taining a Defcription of Weymouth, the Mineral Spring at 
Nottington, and whatever is worthy of notice at, or going to the 
following places: Portland, Abbotfoury, nag wh Sherborne, 
Dorchefter, Blandford, Lulworth, Corfe Coftle, Poole, Wareham, 
Winborne, Sc. 12mo. 1s. Robinfons, Fowler, &c. 

The title-page is fufficiently explanatory of the nature of 
this publication, which contains particulars relating to the pub- 
lick-rooms, walks, and rides, libraries, inns and taverns, lodg~ 
ing-houfes, boarding-houfes, hot and cold baths, bathing-ma- 
chines, ftage-coaches and waggons, rates of chairs, pacquets, 
boats, &e. perpetual tide-table, poft-office, &c. the diftances 
from Weymouth to the principal watering-places ; and an al« 
phabetical lift of the cities and market-towns in Great-Britain, 
meafured from Weymouth. 


The Halfewell, a Poem. By William Holloway. 4to. 18, 
Robinfons, Fowler, &c. 


This poem, we are informed, is.‘* the work of a young man 
who refided near the place where the misforturne it defcribes 
happened : and that, he has attempted an exatt defcription of 
the moft particular circumftances, without digreffions or decora- 
tions."“—If any fubjeét can fuit the dignity, and anfwer the 
purpofes of poetry, without decoration, it is furely the lofs of 
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the Halfewell ; and, without calling in any collateral or adver» 
titious aid, Mr. H. availing himfelf of the moft ftriking occur- 
currences, has produced a poem much fuperior to many we 
have read on the fame fubjeét. 


Adverfity, or the Tears of Britannia, a Poem. By a Young Lady; 
gto. 2s. Kirby. 


This fhort poem contains a variety of fubjeCts, in a variety of 
meafures. It is the firft attempt of a young lady, and is deco- 
rated with an etching of Peter Pindar on horfeback. The lines 
on Major André have confiderable merit. We, however, recom- 
mend tothe lady,—what we have recommended to fome other 
ladies in vain—to confine herfelf, for the future, to one meafure. 


A Sermon in Commemoration of the Great Storm of Wind, Nov. 2°, 
1793; and of the more dreadful Storm which threatened the de- 
Struétion of Britifh Freedom, at the eve of thé Revolution : 
Preached in Little Wildftreet, Nov. 27, 1788. By Samuel 
Stennett, 1D.D. To which is annexed, a Poem to the memory of 
King William M1. firft publifhed in 1702. 8vo. 1s, Bucks 

i &e. 

A difcourfe very fuitable to the occafion on which it was 
préached. Befides the events it enriunierates, it very ftrongly, 
and very properly, enforces the do¢trine of a particular provi- 
dence.—The Poem annexed to it, was written by Dr. S's grand- 
father, and poffeffes a confiderable thare of poetical merit. 


The Reclufe; or, The Hiftory of Lady Gertrude Lefoy. By Mift 
Efther Finglefs. 12mo. 2 vols. 5s. Barker. 

The heroine of this ftory was certainly a good fort of creas 
ture: fhe marries a man from pure affection, yet fecretly de- 
{pifeshim. Suppofing him to be dead, fhe marries another to 
fave him from a difagreeable match. The Reclufe is the off- 
{pring of the firft marriage; and if her ftory had been ftill a 
reclufe in the ftrong box of the authorefs, where would have 
been the harm ? 


Alfred and Caffandra, a Romantic Tale, 12m0. 2 vols. §s, 
Lane. © 
Very romantick, and very pedantick: full of incidents, and 
deftitute of fentiment. 


Continuation of Yorick's Sentimental Fourney. 12m0. 35: 
Dr. Trufler. 

We may, with as much propriety, denominate the dead wall 
at the entrance of Pimlico, a Continuation of Buckingham - 
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THE SHRUBBERY: 
A TALE 


Tar following pathetic fory is from a moft interefiing work in twe 
volumes, entitled *‘ The MoRAList, -or Portraits of the 
Human Mind.—Exhibited in a Series of Novelettes, partly 
original, and partly compiled, by the late T. Potter, Surgeon, 
at Nerth Shields, near Newcaftle upon Tyne.”—The Shrub- 
bery és written in a ftyle of unaffected fimplicity ; the author 
often has occafion to defcribe the beautiful and the grand of nature, 
tn which the rich ideas of an elegant and original mind are pleaf- 


ingly difplayed. 





OUNG Melmoth went down in the fummer to his father’s 
_B feat in Weftmoreland, where, being of an active difpo- 
fition, and having no companion but a German flute, and the 
works of a few favourite authors, he frequently amufed himfelf 
with the {ports of the field. He was one day fo warmly en- 
aged in purfuit of the wild fowl which abound in the lake of 
a romantic county, that he had gained the banks of Winan- 
dermere ; the folemn colouring of this magnificent fcene, the 
laft gleam of funfhine fading away on the hill-tops, the deep 
ferene of the waters, and the long fhadows of the mountains 
thrown acrofs them till they nearly touched the hithermof 
fhore, all this concurring with the reflections of his being at 
fuch a diftance from home, filled him with fenfations that he 
had never before felt. As he looked round amidft this terror 
and uncertainty, he efpied a fimaJl farm-houfe peeping forth 
from a grove of old trees; after a fhort deliberation, he re- 
folved to follow a path that feemed to lead thither, and pafling 
through feveral lonely dells fhaded with beeches, and overrun 
with wild flowers, he arrived at a wicket that opened into a 
fhrubbery ; the oppofite plants intermitting their branches, caft 
a gloom very pleafing to the imagination, and a rivulet which 
ran murmufing over pebbles, or broke into cafcades, now glit- 
tered through the leaves ata diftance, and now meandered clofe 
by the walk. Melmoth had not advanced far in this retreat 
when the fhrubs fuddenly opening on one fide difcovered a little 
ftream dafhing down a rough green baak in an irregular winding 
manner, and finely diverfihed by the clods of turf and ftems of 
brufhwood 
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brufhwood that réfifted its current. A feat in the oppofite fide of 
the walk feemed to invite him to contemplate the beauties of the 
fcene; fo he accepted its offer, and refting the butt-end of his by 





































gu on the ground, and raifing his land to its muzzle, lie leaned a: 
orward to examine the water-fall. th 
He had not continued long in this pofture when he heard the 
found of an harpfichord accompanied by a femzle voice. The br 
air was pathetic in the higheft degree, and though he could nof w 
diftinguith the words, the melancholy cadence with which they fa 
were uttered, concurring with the beauty of the fcene, had 2 he 
ftrange effect upon him ; for his conftitution was naturally very th 
warm, and his feelings were always awake to mufic. The ] 
found prefently ceafing, broke the chain of romantic ideas whicls f, 
they had infpired. fu 
He laid down his gun, and taking out his flute, an inftrumenr 
on which he excelled, he raifed it to his mouth, but the idea of di 
alarming the ftranger checked his hand, and he returned it into cc 
his pocket. He immediately rofe up, and ftealing along the 
walk, prefently entered on 2 circular grafs-plot planted round th 
with Sveqereen, in the entrance of which fiood a fmall ftone ar 
temple. is 
A myrtle had fpread its branches over the front of the ‘ 
building, and a jeffamme, which had been taught to wind fo 
up the fluted columns of the portico, hung down in fef- fo 


toons on each fide. On the frieze was this oe : “ De 


dicated to Senfibility.” As this feemed to be.the place from fp 
whence the founds whieh ftill vibrated in his ear, had proceeded, er 
Melmoth hefitated whether he fhould not return, but concluding re 
from the filence that the perfon to whom he was indebted for 
shem had retired, with a trembling hand he opened the door. w 
The walls on the infide were ftuccoed, and in a niche was c 
placed a marble urn in which grew a fenfitive plant, a beautiful af 
emblem of the divinity of the place, contra¢ting its leaves at 
the flighteft touch, and thrinking from the fofteft breath of air. di 
On the urn were thefe words from Sterne: ‘¢ Eternal Fountain be 
of my feelings; ‘tis here I trace thee!” A harpfichord ftood n 
open on one fide, and a book lay upon it. h 
Melmoth took it up. It was the third volume of Emma ir 
Corbett, and opened at that part in which the dying Emma, on la 
her return from America, where fhe had left the remains of a ol 
hufband and a brother fhe adored, meets her aged father at his 
door, fupported by his fervants, and going to attend the funeral W 


of her brother’s widow who had died diftrafted. 
The paffage affeéted Melmoth, and it feemed to have affeéted 
fomebody elfe, for he thought-he faw a tear upori the page ; and 
he 
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he concluded that the reader had thrown down her book in a fit 
of enthufiafm, and ftruck off the beautiful combination ef 
founds he had juft heard. 

He had fcarcely replaced the book when a young lady paffed 
by the window wath a bafket of fruit in her hand. She was 
drefled in a plain white muflin night-gown, with a bonnet of 
the fame, and there was an elegance in her which ftruck him. 

She prefently came back, and ftooping down to bind the 
broken ftalk of a carnation that grew in a border before the 
window, gave him an opportunity of examining her. Her 
face was beautiful, but rather formed to pleafe than to dazzle ; 
her features had fuch a foftnefs and fuch delicacy in them that 
they were loft at a diftance; and there was a {weetnefs min- 

Jed with melancholy in her look that moved him exceedingly, 
Fier complexion was not ftriking, but a pleafing expreffion is 
fuperior to the fineft in the world. 

Melmoth had never known what it was to be in love, nor 
did he know then, but he eo he faw fomething in her 
countenance which made him with to be acquainted with her, 

The God of Loye is a gentle deity ; his chains are fo light 
that the victim is a captive when he leaft fufpects it; and his 
arrows are fo finely pointed, that the wound is deepeft when it 
is felt the leaft. As foon as the was out of fight, he left the 
apartment, and turning down the dark walk on the other fide, 
foon came to a little rocky cavity overfhadowed by the brown 
foliage of an oak which grew at its entrance. 

A feat had been hewn out of the rock on either fide, anda 
fpring which gufhed from a corner of the roof at the further 
end, trickled down with a foft lulling found, and running di- 
rectly acrois the floor, entered the rock on the oppofite fide. 

Melmoth fat down to indulge his reflections, when a robin 
which had been drawn thither by the found of his feet, hopped 
confidently in, but when it faw him it flew immediately out 
again. 
< And will you fly from me, gentle bird?” faid he bendin 
down and ftretching out his hand, ‘‘ though I am not the fair 
being you took me for, 1 would not hurt you, indeed I would 
not, | would cherith you for her fake,” As he faid thefe words 
he rofe up and continued his ramble until he arrived at an open- 
ing in the wood, that prefented him with a diftant view of the 
lake and its iflands, the colours of which were melted into each 
other by the foft light of the evening. 

He had hardly fixed his eyes on the profpeét, when his dog, 
which had been ranging the gardens rufhed acrofs the walk in 
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purfuit of fome game that it had juft ftarted. ‘* Come, come 
hither, firrah,” {aid Melmoth angrily, ‘* violate nothing here 
On pain of your mafter’s difpleafure, thefe are hallowed grounds.” 

The fingularity of the {peech, and the warmth with which it 
was uttered, attracted the notice of an elderly gentleman who 
was fitting on a bench at a fmall diftance, and whom a fudden 
turn in the walk had prevented him from feeing, 

From his drefs he appeared to be aclergyman. He imme- 
diately rofe up: as Melmoth now faw it was too late to retire, 
he walked up to him with a refpeétful air and acquainted him 
with his name and the particulars of his cafe, affuring him that 
nothing but the greateft neceffity could have urged him to tref- 
pafs on his grounds. ‘* You are welcome, Sir,” faid the 
ftranger witha fmile equally benevolent and polite; ‘‘ I have 
always heard your family mentioned with efteem, and I fhall 
confider your company not as an intrufion but as an honour.” 

Melimoth returned a tow for this compliment, and taking a 
brace of birds from his net he begged his acceptance of them 
asa fmall mark of his fenfe of the obligation. The old gen- 
tleman would have declined the prefent, but Melmoth wou]d not 
fubmit to a refufal, and they proceeded along the walk. 

** You have a {weet fpot here, Sir,” faid Melmoth. ‘* Yes, 
Sir," replied the other, ** I take great delight in it, but it has 
received no ornaments of my tafte, it owes all its beauties to 
my daughter, who, poor girl, fince her mother’s death, has been 
my only companion in this folitude.” 

The walk new brought them to a fmall meadow planted with 
fruit-trees, and divided by the rivulet which Melmoth had feen 
before. The fteeple of the village church rofe on one fide, and 
at the upper end ftood an old brick houfe, the front of which 
was almoit vegetable from the overgrowth of the vine which 
¢overed it. 

‘* This is my dwelling, Sir,” faid the old gentleman, “‘ it has 
not much elegance in its appearance, but’-— ‘ It has more,” 
interrupted Melmoth, ‘ the venerable appearance of an old 
houfe affects me much more deeply than the elegance of a mo- 
dern one. 

“« It feems to breathe fomething of that generous fpirit of hof- 
pitality which chara¢terifed our anceftors ; at leaft I have always 
connected that idea with it.” 


[ To be continued. } 
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For the GENERAL MAGAziIneE, 





Tae YOUNG AUTHOR, 
By R. B---ne. 
HEN firft the peafant, long inclin’d to roam, 
Forfakes his rural feats and peaceful home ; 

Charm'd with the fcene the fmiling gcean yields, 
He fcorns the flow’ry vales and verdant fields ; 
Jocund he dances o'er the wat'ry way, 
While the breeze whifpers and the ftreamers play ; 
Joys infincere! Thick clouds invade the fkies, 
Loud roars the tempeft, high the billows rife. 
Sickering with fear he longs to view the fhore, 
And vows to truft the faithlefs deep no more. 

So the young Author panting for a name, 
And fir'd with pleafing hopes of endlefs fame, 
Intrufts his happinefs to human kind, 
More falfe, more cruel than the feas and wind. 
«« Toil on dull crowd (in ecftafy he cries), 
“¢ For wealth or title, perithable prize ; 
«* While I thefe tranfitory bleffings fcorn, 
# Secure of praife from nations yet unborn,” 
The thought once form’d, all counfel comes too late, 
He plies the prefs, and hurries on his fate ; 
Swiftly he fees tht imagin’d laurels fpread, 
He feels th” unfading wreath furround his head ; 
The pamphlet fpreads, inceffant hiffes rife, 
To fome retreat the baffled writer flies, 
Where no four critics damn, nor {neers moleft, 
Safe from the keen lampoon and flinging jeft ; 
There begs of heaven a lefs-diftirguifh’d lot, 
Glad to be hid, and proud to be forgot! 


SONNET 
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SONNET. « @¢ LAD ¥, 
Under unmerited Reproach and Poverty, 
By the Author of §* The Finat Farewerr.” 


THOU, that on the wild waves tof 
Of this tempeftuous world, 
Thy bark all fhatter'd, and thy fails all rent, 
The golden helm of wealth long loft, 
Art left to fing unto the winds thy loud lament : 
Canft thou find no fhadowy cave 
The ocean’s ftorm to brave ? 
Will no friendly port receive thee ? 
Does every gale of hope deceive thee ? 
Augmenting the rude winds that waft thy peace away ? 
And does no funny ray 
Difpel the thick furrounding gloom ?— 
Fear not: the voice of Trutu, before thou reach the tomb, 
Shall diffipate this form, and Spx1NG aggin fhall bloom! 
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A PICTURE or tre METROPOLIS: 








From the Fina FAREWELL, @ Poem, publifhed by Debrett, 
in Piccadilly. ; 


HEN my eye wanders o’er this feat of fame, 
At once the pride of England, and its fhame, 

Of all the oppofites of life combin’d, 

What mix’d emotions fill my mufing mind! 

As Priam view'd from lofty Ilion’s towers 

His chief’s contending with the Grecian powers, 

And faw his Heétor thin their ranks in vain, 

And wept to fee the flaying and the flain : 

Pondering I ftand, and figh to view below 

A {pot of glory, and a world of woe! 

And there, alas! thall fad Experience find 

The various evils that affail mankind : 

Luxurious 
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Luxurious Splendour, and unfeeling Pride, 
Bafe Ignorance, to Cruelty allied ; 
Hard-hearted Avarice, fierce Envy’s fling, 
And rapid Falfehood ever on the wing ; 

Mad Diffipation with her giddy train, 

And joylefs Riot feeding future pain; 

Mean Intereft, difregarding every right, 
Cunning Defraud, avoiding heaven's light, 
Feign’d Courtefy with fupercilious art, 

Fell Malice, rankling at her ruthlefs heart, 
Faftidious Fa¢tion, with Deceptien’s tongue, 
All public pains, and every private wrong. 

Compar'd with thofe which man to man extends, 

Slight are the ills neglected heaven fends, 

E’en now the demons of the human race 
Exulting view Misfortune’s pallid face ; 

Fair Virtue feels Oppreffion's cruel chain, 

And fupplicating Sorrow fighs in vain. 

By Sicknefs feiz'd, and every comfort fled, 
The toiling artifan implores for bread ; 

Nor would he grieve a weight of woe to bear, 
But that fome lovely pledges claim his care; 
Dear fmiling little ones! from whom to part 
Doubles diftrefs, and wrings his bleeding heart. 
With ill-diffembled fmiles his grief he bears, 
But ftrives in vain to hide the preffing tears ; 
Too foon the weary hours bring on the day, 
When legal Rapine darts upon his prey ; 

When cruel Vengeance drags away his bed, 
And Sicknefs knows not where to lay its head: 
His faithful wife, unus’d to rude alarms, 
Aghaft with fear, finks lifelefS in his arms; 

His helplefs infants raife their wond’ring eyes, 
And fill the wretched walls with piercing cries ; 
Their little hearts beat faft with unknown fears, 
Their dimpled cheeks are ftain'd with trickling tears ; 
© God! their forrows to thy angels thew, 
And fend a CuewTon to relieve their woe! 
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From January the 20th, toFEBRUARY the 20th 1789; 


COVENT-GARDEN., 


NKLE and Yarico. Mrs. Billington has difplayed no {mall thare of 

judgment in fele@ting this excellent Opera for her benefit. Since our lat 
report of its effeét on thefe boards the performers have mellowéd into their 
efpective parts ; and we are emboldened by the long and loud acclaims which 
attended Mrs. Billington’s aéting and finging, to fay, that Yarico’s forrows 
tole upon the feeling heart, while approving judgment fanctified the im- 
preffion. 

Quick’s Sir Chriftophér Curry is a proof of what excellent talents aided 
by induftry can effe&; in faét, Quick not only thed tears himfelf, but at the 
fame time forced the audience to accompany him. Edwin in Trudge, if 
poflible, improved upon himfelf in a piece of a€ting at once pure, unaffected, 
and imprefling. 

The pretty Martyr's Wowfki muft not pafa unnoticed. This pleafing 
actrefs did every jufticé to a part which affeétingly difplays difinterefted 
attachment and native fimplicity. Mrs. Martyr deferves much from the 
publick, and may the long enjoy its cheering funthine. : 

The Toy---‘* To whom related, or by whom begot,”” remains anknown. 
Tt derives its name from the fcene lying partly at the Toy, Hampton-court; 
a moft beautiful view of which is given in the courfe of the reprefentation. 
Much has been faid for and againtt this produétion, which we confider as 
a laughable mixture of wit, fun, and extravagancé. Dulnefs now and then 
interferes, but he is foon driven away by his bitter enemies Quick, Edwin, 
Lewis, and Blanchard. 

Middleton was every thing his warmeft friends could wifh. His part was 
an affeéting one; he gave it all its force; the houfe was with him; and 
the plaudits he received were numerous and general. 

Mifs Fontenelle muft curb her fpirit; the has certainly much to enlearn, 
and ftill more to learn. Her firft appearance, we own, {truck us with wonder 
as it did the audience in general, to behold a child without a fear, and without 
a bluth, come forward on the fcene, and go through a long part replete with 
fituations which required no fmall degree of confidence to fupport without 
hefitation or timidity, But we have fince viewed her with lefs furprife and 
more attention, and we fincerely with that a future day may alter our prefent 
opinion. 

Ever willing to acknowledge any error which we may accidentally fall into, 
we freely confefs that our correfpondent whe figns himfelf Candour is perfely 
right, and that in our former notice of Mifs Brunton we ought to have men- 
tioned her as one of the ornaments of this Theatre. Candour’s ideas of the 
merits of Mrs. Pope we acknowledge to be very juft. We fubfcribe to his 
opinion refpecting her private worth, and think with him, that while tafte, 
fenfibility, and judgment, attend the bufineds of the fceney the prefence of 
Mrs. Pope will ever be welcome. 
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DRURY-LANE. 


The Impoftors, by Cumberland, is a produétion which we are far more in- 
clined to praife than cenfure ; many of the fituations are as interefting as 
they are original. Mifs Pope in the old maid exhibits as fine a piece of 
comic aéting as we ever remember to have feen, and the author has given 
her a character which is well entitled to the attention fhe has beftowed on 
it. We. do not altogether approve of the quick tranfition from rufticity 
to refinement in the part of Elinor; and were forry to lofe Mrs. Jordan when 
fhe put on her fine clothes. She returned to us, however, in the epilogue. 
The Impoftors are well cunceived, and as weil played by Palmer and 
Wroughton. Baddely performed Sir Solomon Sapient in his ufual way, with 
a fnarling voice and four afpect. The refpeétable-Aikin made much of a 
little. And Barrymore in Sir Charles Freeman was every thing the author 
could with. 

Coriolamis; a revival. Thofe who do not fubfcribe to Mr. Kemble’s merit 
in Coriolanus, muft certainly have weak heads or cold hearts. Itis allowed 
by the curious that the drefs he appears in is ftri€tly Roman, and on that 
account deferving particular attention. 

Mrs, Siddons in the Matron, dignified forrow, and chilled the heart with 
thofe trembling accents fo truly her own. The performers in general were 
very perfect in their different parts. 

As you like it, Barrymore’s Orlando is a fine pi€ture of youthful fpirit 
combating oppreflion;. generous pity and gratitude warmed in the proteéction 
of fidelity worn down by injury and age; and animated love infpired by an 
object worthy of its pureft flame. 

Mrs. Goodall’s Rofalind is a performance rich in every requifite the part 
demands. Her form is that of perfe&t fymmetry; her ftep that of fafci- 
nating grace. Her action unembarraffed, yet adorned with all that delicacy 
that {peaks the beautiful difguifed female. Her archnefs attractingly foft, 
and her fenfibility pure and unaffeéted. Impelled by no other motives 
than thofe which ought to guide us, wepay this tribute to fuperior excei- 
lence. 

Young Bannifter’s Touchftoste has very great merit. And Wroughton’s 
Jaques manly and fenfible. 





Wonthln Chronicle. 








AUTHENTIC FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


$o little has tranfpired in the courfe of the month, under this 
head, and we have fo much other matter on hand, that. we defer our 
foreign accounts till the next number. 





THE KING. 
The accounts of His Majefty’s comvalejcence are highly flattering, and we 
hope in our next to record his entire recovery. 
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DOMESTIC. 


San. 19+ At eight o’clock this morning William Woodcock and Corne- 
fius Carty were conveyed in a cart from Newgate to the middle of the Old 
Bailey, where a temporary gallows was ereéted; and after the ufual time 
{pent in prayer, they were launched into eternity amidft an amazing con- 
courfe of fpeétators. They behaved in a manner becoming their unhappy 
fituation; and Cornelius Carty took’ a very affe€tionate farewell of his wife 
and daughter. Soon afternine they were cut down, when the body of Cor- 
nelius Carty was put into a cart and taken to-the place where he committed 
the horrid crime for which he fuffered, where it is to be hung in chains, and 
the body of William Woodcock was taken to furgeon’s-hall for diffeétion, 

William Woodcock, conviéted at the Old Bailey of the wilful murder of 
Sylvia his wife, by giving her feveral mortal wounds on the head, of which 
the languifhed fome days arid then dicd. It appeared on the tria! that the 
prifoner was a gentleman's fervant, and had been married fome years to the 
deceafed (a mulatto woman), but, perhaps being tired of his choice, had 
lately intermarried with another woman, and, under pretence of taking a 
freth lodging for his wife Sylvia, took her from a friend at Enfield to Chei- 
fea, where he faid he had taken the apartment: he, in his way thither, in Ro- 
binfon’s-lane, démanded of her a key fhe had in her pocket, which the refuf- 
ing, he moft inhumanly beat her over the head and face with a large ftick, 
which took off one of her ears, and fraétured her fkull in feveral places, 
leaving her for dead in a ditch there; but a gardener’s fervant coming to 
market difcovered the body, and perceiving fome figns of life procured affitt- 
ance and conveyed her to the officers of Chelfea parith, by whofe humane 
MM affiftance her life was prolonged fo as to give an account of this horrid 
tranfa@tion, and lead to the difcovery of the horrid perpetrator. Alfo, Cor- 
nelius Carry for the wilful murder of Michael Williams, whom he had 
ftopt and robbed on the highway near the four-mile ftone on the Edgware 
road, and on Williams’s making fome refiftance he ftabbed him with a 
knife in the lower part of the body and groin, of which he languifhed but 
a few days and then died. 

Friday evening (Jan. 3c) the Coroner’s Jury fat upon the body of Mary 
Paterfon, Garden ftreet, Whitechapel, who was fuppofed to be ftarved to 
death by her hufband; when they bronght in their verdiét Wilful Murder 
againft the prifoner, who had been apprehended the evening before by the 
parith officers. The particulars of this extraordinary cafe for deliberate 
cruelty, &c. is not paralleled even in that of Williamfon, who was executed 
in Moorfields in 1767. It feems the deceafed had been married to the pri- 
foner upwards of thirteen years, but that he had cohabited with another 
woman in the fame houfe for a confiderable time paft; and that the former, b 
being delivered of achild about five weeks fince, was confined to an empty 
back garret, though previouflyl ame of a white {welling in the knee; and, di 
notwithftanding the inclemency of the weather, had neither fire nor bed, tk 
except fome ftraw, and fcarce any covering, nor any attendant but her own 
daughter, a child about 12 years of age, who acknowledged, upon the exami- 
nation before the magiftrates at the rotation-office, that the ufed to be fent % 
up to the deceafed with bread, water, potatoe-parings, &c. fince her lying-in, th 
but that fometimes the was not fent with any thing for two or three days to- 
gether. From this cruel treatment it appears the young child died a day or 
two after its birth; and, what was more fhocking to humanity, was taken 
away by its unnatural parent and fold to a furgeon for four hhillings; and 
who, expecting the death of its mother, had alfo procured a coach to take 
away her body for the fame purpofe the evening he was apprehended. The 
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barbarous ufage of his wife had been difcovered a few..days before her death 

a woman that came as a lodger into the next garret to Which the deceafed 

, by her groans; and, on the former going into the room imploring for 
water, which being heard by the woman he cohabited with, the other was 
forcibly turned out. This occafioning an alarm among the neighbours, fe- 
veral of them were fo zbufed by the prifoner on infifting to fee the woman 
and child, that their fufpicions were communicated to the churchwardens ; 
who, much to their credit, came immediately to the houfe and apprehended 
the man and woman. The corps was found in a manner too fhocking to be 
defcribed, nearly overgrown with hair, and burnt in feveral places, occa- 
fioned by the prifoner’s fetting fire to the ftraw on which fhe lay after her 
deceafe. He was on Saturday, after a fecqnd examination at the Rotation- 
office, Whitechapel, committed to Newgate for trial at the next feffions, 
and the woman remanded to New Prifon: for another hearing. The déceafed 
bore-the charatter of a.perfon perfe€tly quiet and inoffenfiye, had lived in 
good circumftances, and is faid to have been formerly ftolen by the prifoner 
from a boarding-fchool. ‘ 

The man who for fome time paft has been fo much advertifed on fufpicion 
of having committed divers forgeries on fome capital bankers, merchants, 
&¢. was lately examined before Sir Sampfon Wright and Nicholas Bund, 
Efq. The evidence tended much to his crimination. His perfon was pofi- 
tively fworn to, and the various names at different times aflumed. A porter 
belonging to Gray’s-inn fwore that the prifoner often employed him to carry 
drafts, letters, &c. A clerk.of Meffrs. Ladbroke’s fwore to his opening an 
account at their houfe in Auguft laft. But what appeared moft ftrongly 
againft him was the evidence of Mr. Jones, jeweller and filverfmith, to whom 
having fold a quantity of Jight guineas, he recejved'a draft for 50]. upon plain 
paper, not a cheque; initead of which it appeared he had tendered one for 
§541. and upwards, which was not the hand-writing of Mr. Jones, Some 
other evidence was adduced againft him, particularly that of a woman in 
whofe houfe he lodged. He was committed for re-gxamination. 

On the 11th inftant three men were apprehended in Clement’s-lane, 
charged with divers felonies. In their poffeffion were found a great number 
of ftolen articles, befides three iron crows, 40 picklock keys, a dark lantern, 
and a box of phofphoric matches. Part of the goods found upon them ap- 
pear to have been ftolen a few nights fince from a houfe imCarey-ftreet, but 
acoach-load of articles of various kinds yet remain unclaimed. They were 
taken before David Wilmot, Efy. who committed them for re-examination. 

An inftance of uncommon liberality and beneficence has occurred in the 
city. Agentleman, concealing his name, fent a very large fum to the De~ 
puty of Bread-ftreet Ward, with direétions that each poor perfon of the 
Ward, applying by letter for relief, whofe cafe was judged worthy of atten- 
tion, fhould have at leaft three guineas; and that to affift the truly neceffis 
tous and modeft, they thould not be obliged to come for the benevolence, 
it fhould be conveyed to them in the moft fecret way,’ and their letters 
burnt. 

The boxing matches, of which the public have had notice, were lately 
decided at Knaveftock in Effex. A ftage of 23 feet (quare was crected in 
the front of a- public-houfe ; and notwithftanding the inclemency of the 
weather, and the diftance from town, a confiaerable crowd of {pectators 
afflembled to witnefs the contention, and to aflift in the old Englith pattime. 

The ftage was mounted precifely at one o'clock. The combatants were 
the famous Ward of Briftol, feconded by jee Ward ; and Wood, coachman 
to Captain Robinfon, feconded by the celebrated Johnfon, Having: made 
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the ufual falutations, the confli& began; and though from the beginning to 
the end of the battle it fnowed with uncommon violence, the ardour of 
the combatants could not be chilled, nor even the curiofity of the fpe¢tators 
be damped. The fnow, however, had its effeét on the battie, for the boards 
were fo flippery that the pugilifts could not keep their feec, and each in his 
turn, both in giving and receiving blows, was often brought to the ground, 
For the firft 20 minutes the battle was well fuftained on both fidess Ward 
fought in his ufuai ftyle with great agility, much th:fting, and ingenious art; 
while the coachman, whofe firft effay this was againit one of the moft expe- 
rienced in the practice, thewed an infinite deal of courage and-prowefs, but 
he acted with too much impetyofity. He by this means expofed himfelf to 
the more deliberate {kill of his adverfacy ; and he had both his eyes clofed 
up. He continued the fight for five minutes afier his right eye was loft to 
him by a fevere'wound ; and he did not yield until he was rendered quite 
blind by the fame wound being given to the left. He gave up after a baitle 
of about half an hour, in which neither of the combatants had received any 
permanent injury. 

A fecond battle of an inferior caft took place between one James, a failor, 
and one Smith, both young in the gymnaftic art; they were fupported by 
the fame feconds. After aconfli& of about a quarter of an hour, Smith in 
falling broke his arm, which unhappy accident put a hafty period to the 
battle. 

There was perhaps more entertainment after the battles in viewing the 
plight of the amateurs, who difregarded the fnow during the heat of the 
ation, but who on its termination found themfeives covered three inches 
thick. 

The boxing-match between Johnfon and Ryan was decided on Feb. the 
11th, in Cuthionbury-park, Herts. The fight was tuierably weil main- 
tained for fome time, and there were fome hard blows on both fides. Ryan 


was impatient; Johnfon was cool. Ryan gave the firft knock-down blow ; 


and Johnfon clofed up Ryan’seyes. ‘They ftood up to each other very well 5 
nor were there any maneuvres praétifed by either fide. After a combat of 
thirty-three minutes, Johnfon gained a complete victory. 

A thocking accident happened at Pull-court, the feat of Thomas Dowdef- 
well, Efq. in the county of Worcefter. Sarah Bruges, a very old fervant in 
that family, who was upwardsof 100 years of age, fitting by the fire in her 
bed-chamber, it is fuppofed a fpark flew out upon her apron, which took 
fire, and communicated to a large handkerchief that was round her neck ; 
and although difcovered before the handkerchief was entirely burnt, yet her 
neck and throat were fcorched in fuch a manner that fhe expired immediately, 

A melancholy accident happened on the gth inftant at White's hotel’in Fal- 
mouth: a fea-faring lad who had been in the houfe a few weeks, was in the 
kitchen with a fervant girl where a mufket had lain for feveral months, and 
no perfon, from its being’fo foul and rufty, ever knew it was loaded; the 
boy in exercifing the gun, placed it clofe to the girl’s head, when it imme- 
diately went off ; the contents of which lodged in the poor creature’s head : 
the inftantly expired. 

A Mr. Pain, at Letton in the parifh of Lanterdine, in Herefordthire, has 
Jately found, where fome perfons had been digging for potatoes, a gold coin, 
weighing five pennyweights, with a Czfar’s head, ‘* T. 1. Cafar. Aug. F, 
Aug. Diri.” On the reverfe fide, a figure fealed with a lance in his right 
hand, and a branch of laurel in his left, ** Pontif. Maxim” The {pot 
where the coin was found is where Cafar conquered Caractacus and carried 
him prifoner to Rome. 

There 
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Three villains lately entered the houfe of Mr. Jofeph Parker of Clapham, 
Bedfordfhire, carpenter, and, after beating Mr. Parker and his wife in a 
crue] manner, anu binding them with cords round their necks, plundered the 
houfe of two filver watches, 4ol. in money, and wearing-apparel to a con- 
fiderable amount. 

A letter fiom Stamford, dated Feb. 17, fays, ** On Sunday laft two men, 
confined in Oakham gaol for murder, killed the gaoler with a piece of ftick 
taken from a faggot brought for firing, whilft he was ftooping to reach them 
a form to pray upon by the firefide; the poor, humane, harmlefs man’s fkull 
was fra€tured, and he only lived to relate which of the two he received his 
death wound from. It was rather doubtful whether the murder they firft 
committed could have been bronght home, but the fecond leaves not a doubt 
of their meeting the punishment due to fuch enormous crimes.”’ 

A letter from Bridgwater of the 4th inftant fays, ‘* Yefterday our river 
was completely frozen over, and to-day moft of our towns-people were upon 
it. Several booths were erected, plentifully furnithed with gingerbread, gin, 
ale, ec. to regale the fkaiters, who were very numerous. ‘Th: people were 
much delighted with the novelty of the thing, as the river had never been 
known to be frozen over before. No accident happened till about one 
o’clock in'the afternoon, when it was intimated allover the town that a man 
who had come with a bear from Taunten was to have him baited on the ice 
in order to pleafe the populace. In a moment the ice was covered with 
people, and fome diverfion was had by the bear’s driving the dogs from him; 
but a: jaft one dog having feized byuin by the throat, the people preffed to the 
{pot to fee the iffue of it; upon which, the ice giving way, the keeper of 
the bear, with his beaft, the dogs, and moft of the people, fell into. the 
river. Every thing was in confufion: thofe in the river were ftruggling to 
get out, and in endeavouring pulled others in, even thofe who were aflift- 
ingthem. Ii Juckily happened to be in a part of the river that was not the 
deepeit, and fortunately no material accident happened. 

In the hard froft 1739 the tiiermometer never fell below 18 and half degrees 
below the freezing point; and the greater part of the time the wind was W. 
and W. by S. but feldom in the E. or N. In the prefent feafon, the quick- 
filver has been concentrated entirely, and the wind generally at E. N. N. by 
W. ani but feldom from the S. for feven weeks paft. 

A farmer near Chefter overhearing a converfation of two of his neigh- 
kours, in which they exprefled much‘ faith in dreams, took occafion to tell 
them, with great fecrefy and ftri€ injunétions, not to mention that he had 
dreamed there was a large fum of money buried in a dunghill in his field, 
and promifed them a fhare of the booty if they would help him to fearch 
for it. twas agreed to carry the dung out upon the land for the better cer- 
tainty of examination,.and they brought their carts and fet to work; but 
not finding the expeéted prize, one of them expreffed a perfuafion that it 
muft be under the ground where the dunghill lay, and was proceeding to dig 
for it, when the farmer told them his dream went no further than the re- 
moval of the dunghill, which he was much obliged to them for doing, as 
he could not himfelf have effeéted it before the fnow came on. 

A German woman who keeps a public-houfe in.Long-acre, that came 
over in the fame veffel with her Majefty, and reached her §1it year laft 


Chriftmas-day, was fix months preceding brought to bed of her 24th child, - 
22 of whom the had by her firft hufband, and two by her fecond. 

There are now living at Woolley near Wakefield, fix old widuws whofe 
ages together amount to 510 years; they all retain their faculties, and are 
not hurthenfome to the. town; the oldeft is 93, and the youngeft 73 years 


af age. 


Thirteen 
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Thirteen men brought a waggon with a ton of coals from Loughborough 
in Leicefterfhire to Carlton-houfe, as a prefent to the Prince of Wales. As 
foon as they were emptied into the cellar, Mr. Weltjie, clerk of the cellars, 
gave them four guineas; and as foon as the Prince was informed of it, his 
Highnefs fent them 20 guineas, and ordered them a pot of beer each man. 
“Phey performed their journey, which is 131 miles, in eleven days, and drew 
it all the way without any relief. 

Recapitulation of remarkable frofts from the Conqueft. 

In 1076, a fevere froft in England frora November to April. 

1114, feveral bridges in England being then of timber, broke down by a 
froft. 

3205, a froft from January 14 to March 22. 

1296, the fea between Norway and the promontory of Scagernit frozen 
over. 

1402, the Baltic’ was quite frozen over from Pomerania to Denmark. 

1409, a fevere froft, with deep fnow, which lafted fifteen weeks, and 
killed the finall birds. 

1526, the Baltic was frozen over. 

1459, the Baltic again frozen over, fo that the people travelled on the ice 
from Denmark to Lubec, Wifmar, Roftock, and Stralfund. 

1434, the Thames frozen fome miles below Gravefend, and fith and mer- 
ehandife arriving at the mouth of the Thames were: obliged to be brought 
by land-carriage through Kent and Effex to London; it began in November 
and lafted till February. 

1683, another great froft for thirteen weeks. 

1709, a great froft for three months, with heavy fnows, from December to 
March. 

1716, a great froft, when a fair was held on the Thames. 

1739, a remarkable froft began on Chriftmas-eve and lafted nine weeks, 
when all forts of carriages went upon the Thames, and all manner of diver- 
fions were carried on upon the ices This is’ generally called the Great Froit 
of 1740, lafting 102 days. 

1763, the froft iafted 94 days. 

1779, it lafted $4 days. 

1784, it lafted 89 days; and 

1785, it lated 115 days, being twelve days more than that of 1740. 

The prefent froft has lafted about fix weeks. The accounts from the 
North of Europe reprefent it as dreadful. The Thames has been repeat- 
edly walked over, not only at Brentford and Putney, but at Execution-Dock, 
and oppofite the Cuftom-houfe. 


BIRTHS. » 


The Marchionefs of Buckingham of a fon. The Duchefs of North- 
umberland of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 


George Talbot, Efg. eldeft fon of the late Hon. and Rev. Dr. Talbot, of 
Barton in Glocefterthire, to Mifs Charlotte Drake. Nicholfon Calvert, Eig. 
eldeft fon of F. Calvert, Efq. of Portland-place, to the Hon. Mifs Frances 
Pery, youngeft daughter of Lord Vifconnt Pery, of the kingdom of Ireland. 
Major Gage, heir apparent to Lord Gage, to Miis Skinner, daughter of the 
late General Skinner, and niece to the Countefs of Abingdon and Lady South- 
ampton. George Gregory, Efq. of his Majefty’s firft- regiment of Life- 
guatds, to Mifs King, of King-ftreet, Covent-garden. 


DEATHSy 
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DEATHS. 


William Fauquier, Efq. F. R. S. one of the Directors of the South Sea 
company. Sir Robert Bernard. Bart. at his feat at Brampton, near Hun- 
tingdon. At Wefton, in the 87th year of his age, Cann Wilkins, Bfq. 
the oldeft magiftrate in the county of Somerfet, having aéted in the com- 
miffion of the peace near 60 years. At his houfe in Great Ruffel-ftreet, the 
Rev. Dr. Lloyd, re€tor of Stow in Northamptonfhire. At Edinburgh, the 
Rev. George Cranftone. At his houfe in Portman-fquare, the Hon. Noel 
Hill, Lord Berwick. Edward Stanley, Efq. formerly fecretary to the Com- 
miffioners of his Majefty’s cuftoms. At Chelfea, Mrs. Harward, a rich 
maiden lady, aged $0, daughter of the late Right Hon. Col. Richard Har- 
ward of the guards, in the reign of Georg? the Firft and Second. At Paif- 
ley, a taylor, who during his life never earned more than four-pence per day 
and his meat ; however, by his rigid economy he has Icft 2501. at intereft, 
and 201. in his houfe, wit’ a great number of crown and half-crown pieces, 
whofe fable counteriances befpeak their folitary fituation for at leait thirty 
years. At Lambeth, in the 84th year of his age, the famous John Brough- 
ton, boxer or bruifer. At Warwick, Walter Ruding, Mr. D. Senior Fellow 
of Merton-coliege, Oxford. Sir Charles Barrow, Member for Gloucefter. 
The Right Hon. Marfliam, Lord Romney. At his houfe in Bagnio-court, 
Newgate-ftreet, after a long illnefs, Edward Brazier, Efq. At Booth-town, 
near Halifax, James Spencer and his wife, one aged 86, the other 87; they 
had been married §9 years, and were interred in one grave. At the houfe 
of General Conway, Mifs Campbell, daughter of the late Lord William 
Campbell, brother to the prefent Duke of Argyle. At Gloucefter, the Rev. 
William Adams, D. D. Prebendary of that church, and Mafter of Pem- 
broke-college, Oxford. At Warwick, Walter Ruding, M. D. Senior Fel- 
low of Mérton-college, Oxford. At his feat at Whitburn in the county of 
Durham, Sir Hepworth Williamfon, Bart. High Sheriff of that county. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Richard Weatherhill, Clipftone-ftreet, St. Mary-le-Bonne, victualler. 
Richard Mitchell, late of Keynfham, Somerfethhire, merchant. Samuel 
Punfield, late of Angel-ftreet, St. Martin’s-le-grand, but now of Birming- 
ham, hardwareman. John Balch, fen. Clare-market, poulterer. Charles 
Wakeman, Briftol, and parith of Weftbury upon Trym, Gloucefterthires 
finen-draper. John Wallace, Three Suns, New Crane, Shadwell, victualler. 
Edward Webfter, Sheffield, Yorkthire, ftay-maker. Abraham Wilkinfon, 
Strutton Ground, Weftminfcr, victualler. Jofeph Ruft, St. Catherine’s, 
mathematical-inftrament-maker. John Newberry, Upper Mary-le-Bonne- 
ftreet, oilman. Leflie Grove, Crofby-fguare, London, merchant and banker, 
James Webber and William Waftell, now or late of White-Lyon-ftreety 
Norton Falgate, gauze-dreflers. Charles Reddington, Great Turnttile, 
Holborn, hatter. William Owen, Cornhill, confectioner. John Sadlington, 
late of Warwick court, Holborn, taylor. John Daniel Cailler, Daniel Cailler, 
and Charles Frederick Cailler, Exeter, merchants and partners. George 
Mafterman, Selby, Yorkfhire, common brewer. Willian Stroud, Wantage, 
Berkthire, dealer and chapman. Henry Martin, Minories, merchant. Ro- 
bert Spencer and Thomas Pryor, Rochefter, drapers. Jofeph Bennett the 
elder, Batley, Yorkthire, and John Bennett, Sandmills, Dewfbury, merchants, 
William Nicoll, St. Paul’s Churchyard, bookfeller. Robert Moore, Pudding- 
fane, merchant. Mark Vanderkifte, Croyden, apothecary joan and Alex- 
ander Peters, Southwark, Jinen-drapers. John Webb, St. Martin’s-court, 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, hardwaremen. Charles Adam Buff, Abchurch- 
lane, merchant. William Leigh, Manchefter, grocer. . Francis Carter, 
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Liverpoo), furgeon. John Meggit, Kingfton upon Hull, merchant. Ema- 
nue] Williams, Southwark,. ftone-mafon. William Eyton, St. Michael, 
Bedwardine, Worcefterhhire, linen-draper. Thomas Milner, Alford, Lin- 
colnfhire, felimonger. John Watfon, Kingfton upon Hull, taylor. William 
Kindley, Budge-row, cabinet-maker. John Fownes, Eait Smithfield, 
ikinner. John Langford, Shepherd’s-market, butcher. Richard Brown, 
Ely-place, ferivener. David Burn, Wapping, fail-maker. Robert Bailey, 
Fludyer-ftrect, Weftminfter, coal-merchant. William Porteus, Cateaton- 
ftreet, haberdather. John Undrell, Birmingham, and John Gardner, Bordf- 
Jey, in the parith of Afton, wickyarn-makers. Perry Fitzherbert, Brittol, 
fail-maker. Henry Barrowclough, Manchefter, porter-dealer. Richard 
Walford, Uxbridge, money-fcrivener. Richard Friend, late of the City-road, 
Blackfriars, dealer. George Chriftopher Degan, Exeter, merchant. John 
Gilbert, Tunbridge-wells, linen-draper. Jofeph Stafford, Borough, hofier. 
Jofeph Morton, Lime-ftreet, brandy-merchant. Anthony Johnion, New- 
caftle upon Tyne, hatter. Thomas Beit, late of Red-lion-{t-eet, Cierk- 
enwell, clock-maker. George Garratt, Kennington, baker. George 
Rowe, Portimouth, apothecary. Eleanor Morris, St. Martin, Worcefter, 
vintner. Samuel Kilby, St. Giles’s, falefman. Philip and John Leigh, 
Dartmouth, Devon, merchants. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Alexander Buckler (partner with William Buckler) Poultry. Richard 
Bateman, Manchefter. Hugh Kerfhaw, and Jonathan Kerthaw, Liverpbol. 
William Buckler (partner with Alexander Buckler), Poultry. John Cart- 
wright (partner with Jofeph Benfon), Halifax, Yorkthire. Thomas Bellamy, 
Stubton, Lincolnthire. Jofeph Benfon (partner with John Cartwright), Ha- 
Vifax, Yorkfhire. Richard Oakes, Snow-hill. William Warner (partner 
with Wiiliam Pritchard), Greenwich. Walter Burrows, Clement’s-lane. 
Samuel Loftus, St Mary-le-Bonne. Samuel! Pitt, Bagnio-court. Owen 
William, (partner with John Fell), Mount-ftreet. Walter Laron, Bran- 
don, Warwickfhire. William Spray, Wittington, Derbythire. Thomas 
Afpden, Manchefter.. Thomas Sanderfon and Thomas Rothwell, Man- 
chefter. Charles Dale, Alderfgate-ftreet. Jofeph Kilner, Nicholas-lane. 
Nathaniel Weithorp, Harwich. Samuel Armitage, Selby, Yorkfhire. Ste- 
geen Romer, Brydges-ftreet- William Sharland, Swithin’s-lane. George 

mas, Dowgatc-hill. William Bedford, Long-acre. Samuel Neltme, Bi- 
thopfgate-ftreet. William Richards, Durfley, Gloucefterthire. Samuel 
Thorley,’ Argyle-ftreet. James Walker, Briftol, Sampfon Freath, Bir- 
mingham. faies Bailey, Birmingham. Walter Colquhoun, Spring-gar- 
den. Thomas Natterefs, Holborn. Thomas Wright, Harp-lane. Aaron 
Scott, Milbourn-place, Northumberland. Robert Mackgluthan, Norwich. 
John Edwards, Swanton, Norfolk. John Cook, Hornchurch, Effex. Jere- 
miah Edwards, Henley upon Thames. Duncan Ferguffon, St. James’s- 
ftrezt.. Edward Patch, Selby, Yorkthire. William Smith, Birmingham. 
obn Long, Fenchurch-ftreet. Chriftopher and Jofeph Adams, King-ftreet. 
Jere Draper, Manchefter. Peter Exton, Cheapfide. Richard Witlam, 

edding. Luke Reilly, Strand. Alexander Scott, Charles-ftreet. John 
hodey, Paternofter-row. Thomas Smith, late of Weibeck-ftreet. Walter 
mith, Oxford-ftreet. Thomas Colman, Edmonton. Thomas Morgan, 
Bromfgrove. Henry Wood, Hounafditch. Michael Clark, Well clofe- 
Square. Jofeph Clark, Manchefter. Thomas Rigg, Manchefter. John 
Crompion, Manchefter.. Thomas Cole, Edmonton. 
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